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CANON LAW AS A FACTOR IN CHRISTIAN 
CIVILIZATION. 


As one gropes, in his study of Christian history, along 
the confused and obscure record of the Barbarian Age, he 
comes now and then upon hints and traces of the secret 
method by which the Catholic Church attempted to meet , 
the enormous difficulties of the situation. To indicate some 
points in that method, and to show in a brief and general 
way how they were brought to bear upon those circum- 
stances, is the purpose of the present paper. 

The period spoken of may be most strictly defined as 
that lying between the middle of the fifth century and the 
middle of the eighth; that is, from the fall of the Roman 
Empire of the West, when the Northern tribes became 
masters of the destinies of western Europe, to the time just 
before the founding of the Christian Empire of Charle- 
magne. By this latter date the great task of converting 
the Gothic and German populations was practically accom- 
plished; and, with it, the foundations of modern society, 
morality, and politics may be said to have been already laid, 
though the finished structure was still some centuries re- 
mote. The boundaries might be carried out indefinitely, 
either way, so as to take in wider ranges of antecedent and 
result; but, for our present purpose, we will confine our- 
selves within the limits already stated. 
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The space thus marked out is of particular interest to 
the student of Christian history, because it shows in a very 
special way the working of Christianity as a constructive 
social force. We may regard it either way we will: as a 
religion divinely ordained and miraculously conducted to 
establish the kingdom of God upon earth, or as a system 
resting upon certain customs and opinions that mark one 
stage in the natural or social development of human affairs. 
Whichever way we look at it will not alter our judgment of 
the enormous service which it rendered to mankind at this 
particular crisis. Of all the tasks it has put its hand to, 
none was so important in itself—at least, none so strikes 
the imagination of one looking back upon it—as that of 
guiding the transition from the decomposing wreck of an- 
cient society to the rude and elementary beginnings of the 
modern order. If we try to put clearly to our thought, by 
such evidence as we have, the political ruin, the moral 
depravation, and the social despair, in which the period 
so presented to us begins, and then the comparative vigor, 
splendor, and hope in which it closes, we shall see, in part, 
how critical the transition was, and how deeply humanity 
is indebted to the guiding or constructive Force that carried 
it through, and saved, as we may say, the very existence of 
our civilization. 

It is a commonplace of history to say that this guiding 
or constructive Force was the faith and courage organized 
in the Christian Church. This alone, we say, not only sur- 
vived the wreck of the old-world civilization, but, during 
the period we have in mind, was steadily gaining — con- 
sidering the frightful circumstances amidst which it was 
plunged —in vigor of interior discipline and in external 
political strength. This vigorous growth is illustrated by 
two significant events,—the papacy of Leo the Great, at 
the beginning, which made all the rest possible; and the 
establishment of the temporal power of the papacy at the 
end, which made Rome, for seven centuries, the pivot of 
the European system. We need not discuss here how far 
this latter was a blessing and how far a calamity to man- 
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kind. We take it simply as a way-mark in the advance just 
described, of which Christianity was the organic life. And, 
instead of contenting ourselves with this as a commonplace 
of history, we shall do well to look, as attentively as we 
can, at some of the actual processes by which the task was 
carried on. Of these processes I do not propose to speak 
here in general terms, or in a broad way; but only to take 
a single limited view, which appears to me to show the mat- 
ter in a light at once peculiarly instructive, and too little 
attended to by most students in this field. I sum up the 
proposed view in the phrase which makes my title: CANON 
LAW, as a factor in Christian civilization. 

This phrase is not likely to convey, at first hearing, any- 
thing like the sense which I hope to make appear in it. 
What we call by that name is far enough from looking like 
the embodiment of a spontaneous or vital force. On the 
‘contrary, it is mostly cast in a set of rigid technical rules, 
which consist of little else than by-laws of church adminis- 
tration; a recital of ecclesiastical privileges, penalties, and 
duties; or else an adaptation, more or less awkward, of the 
old Levitical code to a new set of circumstances. And that 
is not all the difficulty. For, in the several current exposi- 
tions of Canon Law that I have found, whether in encyclo- 
pedias or in popular treatises, the writer’s intention has not 
travelled beyond that narrow ecclesiastical sense. The doc- 
trine and discipline of the Church, as defined by rules an- 
nounced or reaffirmed in ecclesiastical councils from age to 
age,— this is all that the current expositors appear to have 
found in it. And, if this were all, the whole thing would 
be, for us at least, pure antiquarianism,— curious no doubt, 
interesting perhaps, but wholly unprofitable, and very dry. 

Now I by no means claim the right, in virtue either of 
general learning or of special investigation, to dispute with 
those great authorities the field of interpretation. But 
sometimes it will happen that the careless eye of a passer- 
by will catch a point of view which did not occur even to 
the most industrious and highly trained explorer. And it 
has happened to me, in trying to make myself acquainted, 
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cursorily, with the period in question, through such con- 
temporary documents and records as we have, which show 
what the Church was actually about,* —it has happened to 
me, I say, to be often struck by symptoms appearing between 
the lines (so to speak), that showed traces of a vital process 
going on, of which these formal records are only the lifeless 
and cast-off husks,— fossil shells and bones, which exhibit 
how and where the life was, but have long ceased to be ani- 
mated by that life. 

To connect our subject with our text, however, it will be 
convenient to sum up, very rapidly and briefly, what is that 
body of ecclesiastical tradition included under the general 
term Canon Law. Without any attempt at completeness, 
but sufficiently for our purpose, it may be described in some 
such way as the following. 

Careful readers of the New Testament will notice in the 
account (given in the fifteenth chapter of Acts) of the 
Council at Jerusalem something formal and authoritative in 
the tone with which the apostle James sums up the decision 
of the Council, laying down two or three points of Levitical 
law which it is agreed shall be binding on all Christian con- 
verts. _These we may regard as the germ, or corner-stone, 
of that vast structure which Canon Law afterwards came 
to be; and, in fact, they make the text of no little anxious 
debate which we find in local Councils as far down, at least, 
as the sixth or seventh century. Proceeding in our New 
Testament study, we find in several of Paul’s Epistles, espe- 
cially those to the Corinthians, precepts laid down with a 
similar tone of authority ; and, in the so-called “ Pastoral 
Epistles,” rules for the interior regulation of churches, and 
of the official acts of their ministers, which show a highly 
developed church organization, and are, indeed, chiefly for 
that reason, considered by most recent critics as belonging 
to a time at least half a century later than Paul.t 

Again, the New Testament tradition is followed up in the 
writings of the Apostolical Fathers: the Epistles of Clement 


* Most of the illustrations which follow are taken from the first thirteen volumes 
of Mansi's Sacrorum Consiliorum nova et amplissima Collectio (31 vols. folio). 
t According to Baur, as late as 167. 
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have here and there an almost military tone in appealing to 
the sense of discipline among Christians; while the major 
part of those of Ignatius assert episcopal authority so impe- 
riously and frankly, that for that reason alone they are by 
wide consent referred from the very beginning of the sec- 
ond century to a time quite near its close, or even later. 
Again, about the middle of this century, comes the curious 
group of the Clementine writings, attached to a legend 
which seems to show that the surviving remnants of. Chris- 
tian communities in Palestine had been appealed to, as a 
fountain-head of the pure faith, to correct the extravagances 
of Gnostic speculation and Marcionite free-religion then run- 
ning rampant in Rome; and so a new base was found for 
the fast-developing structure of ecclesiastical authority. 
And finally —we know not just how far lower down, but 
in near and constant connection with the group last men- 
tioned — we find, as summing up the already voluminous 
growth of the earlier tradition, the “ Apostolical Canons 
and Constitutions,” making a pretty large volume of the 
accepted ecclesiastical code. 

And here, that these titles may not be empty names, but 
that we may see what it was these Christians of the first 
three centuries were seriously thinking about, I will copy 
a few points by way of illustration. Thus the “Canons” 
give rules respecting the ordination and office of bishops 
and priests, and concerning church funds — which, in theory, 
are to be dispensed in charity ; concerning private property 
held by bishops, and the right of a layman to put away his 
wife. They forbid mockery at the halt and deformed, or 
denial of the faith through fear; they discuss the question 
of forbidden meats, of accidental homicide at the hand of 
one in sacred office, and of “nepotism,” or favoring one’s 
own relations in church appointments. The “ Constitu- 
tions” deal with more practical questions of vanity and 
scandal, and of harm done by reading gentile books, and 
violations of decency: of loose women and unseemly con- 
duct in the public baths; of tithes, first-fruits, and the giv- 
ing of judgment; of letters missive (as that of Paul to 
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Philemon) ; of widows and orphans, parent and child. They 
counsel not to give alms to the idle: the apostles (say they) 
were laboring men; they will not have women teach or 
baptize, or permit gifts of charity to be received from the 
wicked; they enjoin that the faithful shall not wantonly 
expose themselves to peril of martyrdom; urge for the mar- 
tyrs’ support proofs of bodily resurrection; and command 
to shun vain talk, jesting, and drunkenness. These are but 
a few out of a multitude of details; but they may serve 
to show both the general tone and drift of this species of 
legislation, and those points of personal or social morals 
which the early Church found it most imperative to urge. 

The Canons and Constitutions now described we may 
take as the summing up of the earlier period, which comes 
well down into the third century,— that is, nearly to the 
end of the time of persecution. Under the Christian Em- 
pire, which directly followed, there was a rapid but not 
very bulky growth of what we may call independent legis- 
lation within the Church — independent, in the'sense that 
there is no longer any consciousness of a hostile authority, 
by whose sufferance the rule may be declared: there is, 
instead, a tone as of building up a body of general statutes, 
or a written constitution for the ecclesiastical State. Some- 
thing of this tone one may fancy he detects in what marks 
a very interesting point of transition,— the declarations of 
a Council held at Elvira, in Spain, in 305,— that is, when 
the Church, after a long rest, found itself in the immediate 
terrors of the last great persecution: there is here the same 
grave assumption of authority,—a consciousness that the 
authority is permanent and the terror only transient,— 
which we might look for in quieter times, and which makes 
me like to think of this as the real beginning of the new 
era. But the legislative or autocratic tone in these later 
precepts —as distinct from that in the earlier, which ap- 
proaches that of homily —naturally appears most in the 
rules, or canons, of the greater Councils. These are ex- 
pressed in brief formal statutes, or resolves, and make a 
customary finish to the acts or discussions of the assembly,— 
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much as the perfunctory moral, or application, made the fit 
close to a formal sermon of the old school. The twenty 
canons of Nicwa (325) and the thirty of Chalcedon (451) 
are specimens of special importance; one including the 
sanction of the later custom respecting Easter, and the other, 
denial of the supremacy of Rome over the East, which shows 
how fast the spiritual sceptre was passing that way. 

Of the substance of this later legislation there is no need 
to say much here, especially as it consists very largely in 
affirming and reaffirming the same things. One notable 
Council, however, at Gangra (about 375) is a sort of land- 
mark, as bringing out more sharply the ascetic temper which 
was coloring more and more deeply the moral doctrine 
of the Church: this Council resolves against contempt of 
marriage, and forbids a fashion that seems to have crept 
in, of women assuming the dress of men,—apparently for 
convenience in following a monastic life. This is the first 
evidence that I recall of the jealousy, or divergence, after- 
wards so strongly marked, between the so-called “secular” 
and the “regular” (or monastic) clergy. For you observe 
that in these Councils we are dealing with actual or quasi- 
political legislation,— of which more by and by. What we 
may call the purely moral, hortatory, or disciplinary regula- 
tion, so characteristic of the earlier period, seems in great 
part to have passed over to the codes of the various monastic 
bodies,— from that which is in the main advisory (though 
of great authority) of St. Basil in the East (d. 879) to the 
Western legislation developed with great severity by St. 
Cassianus (d. 440), St. Benedict (d. 543), and St. Columban 
(d. 615). These, though historically of great importance, 
are aside from our present subject. 

To complete this purely formal survey of the growth of 
Canon Law, only a few points need to be added. It was 
embodied from time to time in Codes, or collections more 
or less formal, with a running commentary of “ decretals,” 
or official letters, making up a considerable volume. The 
first of these collections of any note, by one Dionysius 
Exiguus, was prepared under the Gothic Kingdom of Italy 
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(about 520). During the earlier Barbarian period —as if 
expressly to shape out a sufficient body of independent 
Christian legislation, now that the ancient fabric of Roman 
Law was overthrown —a long series of Councils (sessions, 
as we may call them, of a Constituent Assembly) was held 
in Spain, then under the sway of Christian Goths; and a 
second collection, or completer code, widely received and of 
high authority, was composed by Isidore of Seville, who 
died, in great fame of sanctity and eminence, in 636. Two 
centuries later appeared the famous forgeries, or “ False 
Decretals,” of Isidore. These were compiled to brace up 
ecclesiastical rule in the presence of a menacing Feudalism ; 
and did it by interpolating, with an audacious simplicity of 
imposture which almost makes us pardon its self-seeking 
craft, a great body of “decretal letters” either forged out- 
right, or recklessly ascribed to a long series of early popes, 
from the time of Peter down. These forgeries were not 
seriously contested till about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, but helped make up the accepted body of ecclesi- 
astical law throughout the Middle Age. The final form or 
codification of Canon Law was made very elaborately, by 
the Pope’s order and in imitation of the Roman Civil Code, 
about the middle of the twelfth century, some fifteen years 
after the famous discovery at Amalfi of the Pandects of 
Justinian, which so prodigiously quickened the later study 
of that Code (Decretum Gratiani, 1151). 

If now we look back upon the course of development thus 
sketched, we shall find that it falls naturally into three 
divisions, corresponding to the period of persecution, the 
later Christian Empire, and the times of Barbarism. In 
a general way we may say that these three stages are those 
of moral preparation, of special legislation, and of final 
codification. But these words will mean little to us, unless 
we find the general conception, or purpose, which makes 
the connecting link, and gives to the whole (so to speak) a 
sort of organic life. Moreover, it is this general conception 
or purpose that makes the key by which to interpret the 
whole vast service which was rendered by the Christian 
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Church of those periods to the cause of civilization and 
humanity. 

The key consists in this: that deep in the consciousness 
or conscience of the early Church lay the conviction of its 
divine mission to save the worid by means of a new or divine 
order of society: as we should say at this day, by a social 
reconstruction on the foundation laid in the Christian gospel. 
We have nothing to do, at present, with the grounds or 
accuracy of this conviction; we have only to see the inten- 
sity, the fervor, the persistency of it. Nay, we may even 
say that that intensity never abated, through any peril of 
martyrdom, through any stress of controversy, through any 
corruption or degradation that warped the Church from her 
proper ideal. Down even to our own day, where the tradi- 
tion of the Canon Law remains strongest,— that is, in the 
Church of Rome,—there is never an instant’s wavering in 
its assertion of sovereignty by divine right over all affairs 
of society and the State. It becomes important, therefore, 
even in studying the social forces of our own day, to under- 
stand the roots and the strength.of the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion here described. 

The phrase “ Kingdom of Heaven” taken by the first dis- 
ciples from the lips of Jesus, or the phrase “ City of God” 
announced by St. Augustine just when the Barbarian inva- 
sion was rolling down to blot out like a thick fog the fading 
splendor of ancient mind and art, gives us the key-note of 
the faith which, like loyalty to a flag, bore the Christian 
host to its great world-victory. The Church comes before 
us from the first, not simply as a voluntary association of 
persons united in one purpose and belief, but as an organ- 
ized community, having its laws, its magistrates, its disci- 
pline —as of an army, and its constituted authority to 
which submission was as implicitly due as that of citizen or 
soldier to the emperor. It was imperium in imperio, a State 
within the State. This not only made the ground of its 
irreconcilable antagonism to the Pagan Empire, but gives us 
the type by which its constitution and laws are to be under- 
stood. For, as soon as we look attentively at those laws, 

2 
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and attempt to trace the working of them in fact, we shall 
be surprised to find how completely —like society or the 
State — they cover the entire field of social, domestic, and 
even civil life. So that, in the four centuries and more of 
preparation, before we come down to the Barbarian era, we 
have (as it were) a long series of experiments, to determine 
how and where and when the assumed rules of Christian 
conduct were to be applied in the actual constitution and 
government of the Christian Commonwealth. 

Just here two points should. especially fix our attention : 
first, the nature and character of the rule itself; and, sec- 
ond, its application to the special circumstances. 

The first of these has been, perhaps, sufficiently shown in 
the citations I have given from the earlier canons and con- 
stitutions called “Apostolic.” But we should notice, more 
precisely,— because this is the core and heart of all,— how 
the pivot about which all the social or communal life is 
assumed to revolve is the FAMILY LIFE with its moralities, 
decencies and affections, substantially as we understand it 
at the present day. I do not care to trace just how far this 
Christian family life may be in essence the same with, or a 
direct tradition from, the domestic morality of the Hebrew 
people, and of the Old Testament, whose earliest legends 
(so widely different from those of Greece and Rome) all 
turn upon memories of the patriarchal home. But I do say 
that there is nothing in pagan antiquity, certainly not in 
the days of its classical splendor, which even remotely sug- 
gests the tenderness, the purity, the chastened austerity, 
and in general what we may call the sanctities of domestic 
life as we find it in the earliest Christian ideal, and as that 
ideal is on the one hand reinforced by songs and hymns or 
other formularies of Christian faith, and on the other hand 
is recognized as a living fact in the memories and associa- 
tions most powerfully affecting us to-day. However much 
or however little it may be worth to us, this moral ideal is 
the creation (in part) of long generations of Christian dis- 
cipline ; and the attempt to realize it makes, more than any 
other single thing (except the confirming of the ecclesias- 
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tical authority upon which it is assumed to rest), the par- 
ticular task undertaken in the perpetual, the reiterated, the 
very plain-spoken precepts and admonitions embodied under 
the antiquated forms of Canon Law. 

Then, secondly, the bringing it to bear upon the circum- 
stances. The way of this may be easily enough assumed 
for the earlier periods I have spoken of: the life led humbly 
by sufferance of the proud and cruel State, and continually 
menaced by pains or threats of martyrdom; the life that 
asserted itself as it might in presence of the ambitions, the 
conflicts, the corruptions of an Empire calling itself Chris- 
tian while undermined by all pagan vices, and that was 
continually warped into fanaticisms and asceticisms in vain 
protest against the evil of the time. These things, which 
stand out sharp on the page of history, do something to 
obscure our view of the patient process that went obsti- 
nately on, which kept the better tradition from being quite 
lost, and by incessant discipline trained that “remnant” of 
elect souls, by whom, in every generation, what is worth 
saving must be saved. What I mean to say is, that the 
type or ideal of Christian and especially of domestic mo- 
rality survived,— mainly, as we may well believe, by means 
of that patient discipline wrought into the fabric of daily 
life; and that we have evidence of it —less, perhaps, in the 
sweet but somewhat morbid and ascetic piety of the East- 
ern Fathers, Basil and the rest, than in the hints we find 
here and there in the discourses, arguments, and above all 
the correspondence, of Ambrose and Augustine. At all 
events, an element of strictly inestimable value survived, 
and was reinforced by perpetual recitation and repetition, 
to be employed in the gigantic task now laid upon the 
Church, of meeting face to face, by its discipline, the un- 
speakable ferocities, brutalities, and obscenities of the Bar- 
barian world. 

These qualities of that great turbid wave of what we 
call Barbarism we should willingly enough forget, or even 
pardon, in consideration of the splendid qualities of hero- 
ism, intellect, and moral genius that were to emerge in 
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course of centuries, and give to that truculent race its lofty 
place in history ; still more, when we consider that its his- 
tory is also our own. Indeed, but for the record of its civ- 
ilizers and instructors, we should never have known the 
existence of its hideous deformities. It is not for me to go 
into any detail or description of them here. It is my much 
simpler business to recognize the moral courage, the patient 
skill, the method astonishingly effective and minute, the 
missionary spirit, in the most heroic sense that it is possible 
to understand in ‘hat term, by which the process of centu- 
ries was undertaken and carried through, and the Barbarian 
populations were slowly lifted to the higher moral level of 
Feudal Society. 

But here I must point to a sort of moral miracle that had 
to be wrought in advance, to make those turbulent popula- 
tions amenable to the Christian code. How were they, san- 
guinary and ferocious, filled with the lust of plunder, and 
plunged in the grossest vices of the flesh,— how were they 
brought to accept the yoke of that rigid and vexatious dis- 
cipline, that prying and pottering casuistry, those technical 
and ascetic precepts of morality, those petty rules touching 
meats and manners, intermarriage and degrees of kin, which 
look so alien to the rude license of their former life? In 
part this question may be answered by saying that they 
were converted in masses,— not by personal conviction, but 
by spasms of superstitious fear; they accepted their Chris- 
tianity by military order, like those men in our Northern 
regiments who were “detailed for baptism” at a time of 
emulous revival in the army; they were compelled by their 
chiefs to put themselves under the moral discipline of the 
Church just as they did under military discipline of the 
camp. All this goes for something; and we may add to it 
that incalculable appeal to the imagination of rude mep 
which is found in the superior intelligence, the quiet cour- 
age, the vivid symbolism of form and ritual, the evidences 
of an old civilization imposing even in its decay, and strik- 
ing the childlike mind of the barbarian with a certain awe. 
But, after allowing all we can for these, the fact remains 
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unexplained, a sort of moral miracle; and, to make it any 
way real to me, I must go back to the “legends of the 
saints,” —in other words, to the tales, so touching under all 
distortion and disguise, which show how the live warm heart 
of Christendom went out to meet the fierce untutored heart 
of Barbarism, until they joined on the common ground of 
mutual human trust.* This process, as we are sure, must 
have taken place, or else there would have been no con- 
version and no succeeding discipline. And with a little 
patience, groping among those faded records, we come upon 
many a trace of it in the lives, mostly legendary and fabu- 
lous, of the missionary monks. Probably the absolute moral 
courage, and the willingness to be cut off from all civil and 
genial ways of life, could not possibly have been had on the 
scale needed for such a task, except under the contagious 
enthusiasm and the ascetic discipline of monastic life. 

We may now imagine our new converts enrolled in the 
ranks of a nominal Christianity, and turned over to the 
training of that skilful, highly organized, and omnipresent 
Order constituted by the secular clergy. And here, again, 
we must try to conceive the perpetual and assiduous dis- 
cipline, by which that training must be carried on. I 
remember seeing once at Mentz, before breakfast of a sum- 
mer morning, a squad of German raw recruits under drill. 
There was nothing doing but to march forward a dozen 
steps, then go back and march them over again, and so 
again and again, the drill-master watching every step with 


*“ Pagan Rome had attempted the conquest of the barbarian world, and failed; 
Christian Rome should undertake to conquer the soul of Barbarism itself, and in 
God's name would doit. Such was the magnificent conception of Leo, of Gregory, 
of the English Winfried surnamed Boniface. Not only the thought itself was more 
amazing and grand than had ever dawned on the mind of general or statesman. The 
means by which it was carried out show a larger political grasp, a more consummate 
generalship, a steadier courage, a reach and subtilty of resource, a firmness of 
policy, to which the perishing Empire had shown no parallel. The weapons of this 
warfare, too, were as original as its conception was great and new. They were, in the 
most literal, even tender and pathetic sense, the weapons of Christian love. The bar- 
barian world must be won, if at all, by way of sympathy. It must be conquered 
through its imagination, conscience, and religious awe. The men who went out to 
that conquest must go animated and haunted witb a great yearning for saving souls. 
The power with which they were clothed was the power of poverty, austerity, and 
self-denial. I do not use these words at random. Volumes of the correspondence of 
these men have come down to us, and they show the qualities I have named on every 
page.” — Early Christianity, pp. 208, 209. 
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the grave attention as if life and death depended on it. 
And so indeed it did; for that awkward squad was, likely 
enough, part of the invincible army, whose “ Forward, 
march!” took them fifteen years later to the siege of Paris. 
And that thing was then and has been ever since going on 
every day just so, in hundreds of camps and garrisons, all 
over Europe. It is some such process of perpetual drill 
that should lie in our thought, when we look through those 
dull chapters of canon rule, which without it are as dry 
and meaningless as a book of infantry tactics. 

The process of this discipline we may suppose to have 
been that minute and weary course of confessional, penance, 
and absolution, familiar to us to-day,—the same substan- 
tially, now and here, as in Gaul, Spain, or Britain of the 
seventh century. The forms of it, it would be mere ped- 
antry to recount. The grounds and reasons of it, on the 
other hand, are both curious and instructive; because they 
throw a side-light which we can find nowhere else upon the 
actual manners and morals of the German tribes: that were 
our own ancestors, long before they had any language 
intelligible to us in which those might be recorded. We 
do not find, indeed, any coherent picture of their life as a 
whole; indeed, we may suspect that the view we get of it 
from these hints of church discipline is not much more 
accurate or complete than we should have of our modern 
life by reading the report of a reformatory or the scandal- 
column of a newspaper. For the Church in its administra- 
tion was naturally brought in contact with what most 
needed mending and restraint. It was her function, also, 
in those days, to dispense all the civilizing agencies which 
we sum up in the work of education, charity, medical 
counsel, and penal discipline, as well as to embody the 
forms of faith and worship. It did them as it could,— 
crudely and ignorantly, no doubt, especially since it had the 
Devil close at hand, on whom to throw the burden of such 
works of darkness as were beyond the scope of its simple 
pharmacy. But of the vigilance, the persistency, the inces- 
sant and tireless repetition of processes meant for healing, 
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—among the better of the clergy in the worst of times,— 
the records do not leave us any room to doubt. 

As we come down toa time of somewhat better ordered 
and more civilized society, we find, naturally enough, that 
these cares widen out to matters that hardly come to the 
front at a ruder day: thus in records of the Council of 
Frankfort (794) there are not only special directions for the 
care of orphan girls, but also injunctions to prevent the 
wasting of trees and groves; and, three years later, we find 
instructions given for the regulation of schools,—a feature 
of that wise and vigilant foresight so conspicuous in the 
legislation of Charles the Great. Certain old regulations 
of the Salic code would appear to be adopted,—at least 
they are included along with the ecclesiastical code,— fixing 
(for example) the rates of money commutation for certain 
offences, or enforcing the duty of humanity to animals. 
But for what is more strictly characteristic of our topic we 
must go back a little earlier. The most full and interesting 
summary of rules drawn up for the regulation of conduct in 
the actual affairs of life at this period, that I have met, 
appears to have been made in 688—two hundred years 
before King Alfred— by Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who came, like Paul, from Tarsus; who, as we are 
told, was “a Greek trained in service of the Latin Church, 
instructed in philosophy at Athens, ordained at Rome, 
installed as bishop and sent to Britain, where he sat in 
judgment and held the helm.” * 

This summary consists of considerably more than a hun- 
dred and fifty items, ranging all the way from the forms of 
episcopal ordination to particulars so minute as whether one 
may eat the pigs of a sow that has lapped human blood or 
the eggs of a hen that has pecked at a mangled corpse, or 
may swallow without guilt the blood from a bleeding tooth. 
Prominent among them are directions defining what flesh 
may lawfully be eaten of such creatures as have been 
mangled by wild beasts or by falling among rocks, or have 
been choked in nets, or found as dead carcasses: the rule 

* From a letter of Pope Zachary to Boniface, the Apostle of Germany. 
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is relaxed as regarding fishes, which, it is naively said, “are 
of a different nature”; the sick, also, are exempt from 
certain customary restrictions, and may take food at any 
hour. We seem to have a glimpse, between these lines, at 
once of a good deal of forlorn misery and timid superstition : 
a time (as Hobbes says) of “continual fear and danger of 
violent death, anu the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish and short.” For, as we have to note besides, very 
many of these regulations speak of gross and what are called 
‘‘unnatural” vices,—as if these made a troublesome point 
in tae training of a rude and brutish population, just as 
they do in the discipline of prison or reformatory now,—as 
to which the discipline is sharp and strict. Not cruel, how- 
ever; for we observe that ecclesiastical penalties for even 
such grave offences as adultery and criminal violence to 
women are much lighter than we should expect, compelling 
us to infer an ill-regulated condition of society, where some 
compromise with immorality must be had: seven years’ 
penance without meat, for example, for infanticide or 
intentional homicide; three years only for adultery or crim- 
inal abortion; one year for assault upon a maid ; for incest, 
fourteen years; and for self-mutilation, from seven to fifteen 
years. For suicide the penalty is that mass shall not be 
said at the burial,—there shall be only prayers, and the 
giving of alms. 

The difference between some of these regulations and 
those of Puritan New England on similar matters marks the 
thousand years’ advance between the seventh century and 
the seventeenth in rigor of the social code. The canon regu- 
lating the marriage of kin is, again, far more lenient than 
we find it a few centuries later,—at the Council of 1059 
in Rome, for example, where such marriage is forbidden 
“within the seventh generation, or as far as consanguinity 
can be traced”: the earlier rule declares marriage lawful in 
the fifth generation of descent; in the fourth, not to be pro- 
nounced void; while if in the third (that is, of first cousins) 
separation is enjoined. We can easily understand that, in 
the loose, ill-regulated households of such a population as 
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we must imagine then, a point of especial care must be to 
guard the external decencies of family life — just as it is 
among the poorer or more vicious classes now. And we find, 
accordingly, that the family relation receives an extraor- 
dinary amount of attention, though by no means (as it is 
commonly asserted) in the ascetic spirit of later times —as 
under the monastic reform of Hildebrand. In short, eccle- 
siastical discipline, at the period had in view, was essentially 
true to the aim which (as I have shown) guided it in the 
earlier time,— that is, to regulate the morals and practice 
of domestic life. And it is especially worth noting here, in 
contrast to the flagitious interpretation of a later age, that 
the rite of baptism is held void when performed by a priest 
guilty of sexual vice; nay, even in case of doubt on so 
grave a matter, the rite must be performed again. 

The illustrations here given are intended, not certainly to 
give a complete picture of the Christianity or the state of 
society at that time, but simply to put in relief the sort of 
work the Church was actually doing, in shaping the mate- 
rial and directing the forces that went into the later civiliza- 
tion. That work was, in the best and essential part of it, 
disciplinary ; the method of it was that prescribed in Canon 
Law. One of the most troublesome and misleading falla- 
cies we have to contend with in our reading of Christian 
history is that which represents it as the chief business of 
Christianity to develop a scheme of doctrine,— that is, of 
metaphysical opinions sanctioned by revelation and upheld 
by church authority. Doctrinal controversies, which fill up 
the entire field of view with many historians, are in reality 
quite subordinate, when we consider what the real nature 
of religion is—a spiritual force entering into the life of 
men; aad what the great function of religion is — to shape 
and guide the moral forces that act upon human life in the 
largest way. Christianity itself finds its historical justifica- 
tion as the spiritual life, light, guidance, by which the higher 
civilization was conducted through the most terrible crisis 
it has ever yet encountered. Our historical judgment of it 
should turn on the way it met that crisis, and bore itself 
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through the tempest of difficulties that must be encoun- 
tered. Anything which helps clear up that judgment gives 
us the real lesson we need to learn. 

Again, the period to which our attention has been drawn 
is the obscurest in all Christian history,— having the fewest 
monuments to explain itself, and the most frequent chances 
of being misunderstood. The phrase “ Dark Ages” is often 
used, indeed, less to signify the real obscurity of that time, 
than to express an ignorant contempt of the single agency 
that addressed itself, patiently and seriously, to the task of 
removing the gross darkness that hung upon land and peo- 
ple. In all this we do great dishonor to our own spiritual 
ancestry. Still further to pervert this false judgment, there 
is a frequent confusion of three sharply divided periods 
which show the changing relations of the Church to that 
rude life, as it slowly passes from the Barbarian to the 
Feudal stage. Our illustrations, so far, have been taken 
from the first of these three periods, when the Church dealt 
hand to hand with the raw material of barbarism itself,— 
a conflict in which (to speak broadly) its work was alto- 
gether noble and its victory complete. The second period 
— which we may reckon from the middle of the eighth 
century to the middle of the eleventh — was that in which 
(political institutions having got fairly fixed) the Church 
itself seems at length to have been overwhelmed in the re- 
sistless tide of Feudalism, sharing to the very depth its 
secularity, its violence, and its moral depravation. From 
this deep corruption it was rescued, though to the grievous 
loss of its early wholeness and simplicity of moral life, by 
what goes in history as the monastic reform of Hildebrand: 
this gave the Church to the keeping and governing of the 
Religious Orders, with their ecclesiastical pretensions, their 
policy of conquest and persecution, and the three centuries’ 
rivalry with the Empire, which make up the great and 
passionate drama of the Middle Age. A gross injustice is 
done to the work and spirit of the Christian Church in the 
earlier time by reflecting back upon it the vivid, broken, 


and often lurid light of an age so different, and compara- 
tively so near, 
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I conclude this brief and inadequate view of a very large 
subject, by urging once more the lesson already repeated to 
us in so many ways. What Christianity has done of chief 
account for mankind has been not so much by developing 
a system of doctrine on matters transcending all human 
knowledge; or by constructing forms of ritual, ceremony, 
and religious art imposing to the imagination ; or even by 
quickening and keeping alive those emotions of affection 
and veneration which make so much of the glory and joy 
of life. It has been rather by the patient discipline of char- 
acter and habit and will, weaving firm the bond of domestic 
morality and of every virtue, and with that making any 
higher life of humanity possible. So far as the Church has 
been true to that aim, her work has always been for good. 
When that has been forgotten or lost among the passions, 
ambitions, and speculative dreams that have wasted so much 
of her strength and opportunity, the finer sentiments she 
taught have been impotent; an inrushing tide of moral cor- 
ruption has been sure to tell the tale. As it was in the 
beginning, so it is now, and so it ever will be,— which words 
we may take at once for our warning and our cheer. For 
it may be, as many still apprehend, that our modern civiliza- 
tion is menaced with a new fire-deluge of barbarism — burst- 
ing out, this time, not from outlying forests of the north, 
but from the volcano of human passions underneath our 
feet ; from the vices, the jealousies, the rivalries and hates, 
the bitter sense of wrong and hunger of revenge, nourished 
in the very bosom of society as it is, emerging in recurrent 
throes of revolution and social struggle. If such a thing 
be possible, then our defence must be in the conservative 
strength of the structure built up painfully in these fifteen 
hundred years, which we are especially set to maintain. 
The life we call by the name Christian — with its faith, its 
patience, its humble obedience, and its works of merey — 
will be then, as of old, the one saving force: let there be 
only the fidelity and courage, tempered by a riper and 
sweeter wisdom, to use it so. 





Secularism in Religion. 


SECULARISM IN RELIGION. 


It can hardly be denied that the spirit of secular religion, 
or the religion of domesticity, has made some mighty strides 
in the present generation. Above all, it has become a con- 
scious effort; or, to put the same thought into the form of 
modern political uses, it is to-day a platform. I saya plat- 
form rather than a creed, because the latter word is likely to 
inflame the passions of those who can suffer nothing that is 
not natural or out of the common run; and the word 
“creed” belongs not to natural religion, but to supernatural, 
and ought so to belong. But one may write that secularism 
in religion has become a platform, and fear no questioning of 
the statement. It is preached not as a gospel, indeed,— for 
this is likewise a word of supernatural religion; but it is 
preached with the same fervor with which men in past times 
have been wont to preach a new gospel, and it is hailed as 
they have been wont to hail a new revelation. The spirit 
of secularism invades the whole ground of the Church’s life 
and thought, and is perpetually at work with its grave trans- 
formations. 

It profits a man nothing, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul. But lose its own soul religion surely 
will, if it is made to surrender its birthright of faith and 
prayer, that it may find place for the whole world of familiar 
ways, business enterprises for paying expenses, parliamentary 
methods, domestic habits, social gratifications. What shall 
be the feelings of one who holds to the Church in the spirit 
of a believer, to see his fellows consenting eagerly with 
those who would spoil her goods, and cast lots for her seam- 
less robe of mystery? Do they not oftentimes, in their ap- 
plause at the stripping off, one after another, of the sanc- 
tities of church life, seem to imply that the one business 
of life is to expose the mystery of religion and prove her 
pretensions baseless? Let any one take the pains to learn 
what a large part of the people delight to hear from the pul- 
pit, what familiarity with the awful concerns of God and 
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the immortal life they approve of, what array of clubs and 
classes for the study of poets and other purely secular exer- 
cises they have grafted on the main stalk of worship, and to 
which they resort as a last hope of keeping the Church 
alive, and it will remind one of the vivid imagery of 
Milton: “Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her 
Divine Master, and was a perfect shape, most glorious to 
look on. But when he ascended, and his apostles after him 
were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of de- 
ceivers, who—as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon, 
with his conspirators, how they dealt with the good Osiris — 
took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand 
pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From that 
time ever since, the sad friends of Truth, such as durst 
appear, imitating the careful search which Isis made for the 
mangled body of Osiris, went up and down, gathering up 
limb by limb, still as they could find them.” 

It will be enough to see the operation of the spirit of 
secularism in the few yet typical matters ‘of the architecture, 
the service, and the work of the Church. The ideal of 
church architecture in the past has been a distinctively 
religious one. It bore on its very face the stamp that 
faith had set there. Save where the design was to repro- 
duce on northern soil the pattern of beauty framed by 
Greece in her temples, there is never any hesitation in 
guessing the church purpose of her buildings. In the 
windows wherethrough the light of heaven flowed, in the 
buttresses that told of strength and assurance, in the spires 
that spoke of the lifting up of the hands as a daily sacrifice, 
in the contrast and blending of light and shade which 
shadowed forth the warfare that is to man upon the earth,— 
in all these things there never could exist for a moment 
a doubt as to the ideal, and the uses governing that ideal. 
The structure was a vast symbol of the soul. It stood the 
corporate image of what was going on in the inward life. 
It was the concrete pattern of what was being preached and 
bodied forth, the great missionary thought of the Christian 
life, the kingdom of heaven whereof all are members. “Ye 
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also,” is the word addressed to the early Christians, “as 
living stones, are built up a spiritual house.” Just as the 
stones of that holy edifice were brought into one whole of 
power and beauty and symbolic worship, so the whole 
body of Christians was “ fitly framed and knit together 
through that which every joint supplieth,” interfering in 
no wise with the working in due measure “of each several 
part,” but now for the first time revealing to each several 
part its higher possibilities, its divine self, in the larger 
life to which it is called. The building was then no in- 
different matter, nor its plan such as was lightly subor- 
dinated to considerations of ease and utility; but it had 
a sacred function. It was the visible body of Christ. It 
served to keep in perpetual remembrance that “ye are 
builded together for a holy habitation of God in the spirit.” 
The Christian commonwealth, which it was in the mind of 
Jesus to show forth, is vividly and sufficiently represented 
to mankind in its house of worship. To have called it and 
meant by it no more than a meeting-house would: have been 
little short of blasphemy. It made use of no equivocation, 
but taught itself in every line and stone and fresco to see 
confirmations of its faith. 

A quite different character would have to be drawn of 
the church building that is winning many people’s favor 
at the present time. The bristling fortress that crops out 
of every New England hill-top, and which has maintained 
its one or two centuries of fierce Protestantism unrelieved, 
but rather intensified, by the soft grace of the lovely coun- 
try, is not a happy name to conjure with in the kindly in- 
terests of religion. It has been uniformly superseded by 
a house of worship in which the desire to do everything to 
the glory of Protestantism is not so remorselessly carried 
out. The love of the uncouth no longer carries all before 
it. The examples of bad taste or vulgarity are not so per- 
sistently sought after for their own sake, nor are they any 
longer their own excuse for being. Nevertheless, that monu- 
ment of New England Hebraism, of colonial Protestantism, 
is more vested with symbols and more structurally repre- 
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sentative of Christianity than many of the churches that 
owe their outward semblance to the increased artistic sense 
of to-day. There is a Judaic simplicity in Puritan religion ; 
the Puritan Church breathes of a pilgrimage and a wander- 
ing through the desert. There is also Judaic trust and con- 
viction. The Pilgrim colonists made it manifest that they 
were “seeking after a better country,— that is, a heavenly.” 
The graceless bulk of building, bare as the coast on which 
they landed, told continually that they were sojourners in 
a land of promise, as in a land not their own. It was want- 
ing in beauty, but there was a great boldness of assurance 
and a might of expectation. Can these simple yet essential 
elements of religious symbolism be found in the mongrel 
types of churches springing up on every side? There comes 
up in the mind instantly, on passing these hill-top, steeple- 
crowned churches, the word of the Psalmist,—“ God is my 
rock and my fortress.” But, on passing one of the nonde- 


script structures which replace the former, nothing comes 
up in the mind save weariness and a desire to get away. 


The two types are not used as. alternatives. Both must 
pass away before the time of our proving shall have been 
fulfilled. But at least conviction and a certain scanty sym- 
bolism remain with the people of the New England disper- 
sion. With the modern substitute,* in trying to discover 
whether the building before one is a music hall or a house 
of God, a court-house or a masonic temple, the element of 
conviction and religious symbolism passes out of sight and 
is forgotten. 

Within the walls of the modern church the secular spirit 
runs riot, perfecting itself in the flesh. Religious symbol- 
ism becomes of less importance than making every accom- 
modation for the Sunday-school, and provision for all those 
secular activities yet to be spoken of. There ought to re- 
main dominant in the mind of the builder that idea of the 
church building as the visible body of Christ. The form of 


*It is hard to name this new type of church, unless its own cognomen of 
“Church Home” can be allowed. It will keep within the architectural idea of these 
structures, to say that they are comfortable and often tasteful head-quarters, but that 
they betray not the shadow of a religious conviction and body forth in not the 
faintest degree any symbol of the Faith. 
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the cross has expressed this idea adequately in the past, 
and there has been found no other that can so clearly keep 
before the mind the thought of the sacrifice which suffers 
that the larger whole may prosper. In what possible way 
can the great Christian law of laying down our lives for the 
brethren be better imaged forth than by this symbol? It 
certainly has all the qualities of a great symbol, being 
direct, catholic, lofty, and for all time. It is without any 
sectarian character, is not in any way Protestant, and will 
change with time only to grow richer in great associations. 
Why not then say to our builders, “ Build ye on this founda- 
tion,” as a wise master-builder, “ for other foundation can no 
man lay than that is laid, even Christ”? Because the ideal 
of religion is not sacrificial, but comfortable; not worshipful 
and adoring, but domestic and worldly. Because the first 
thing that occurs is that there shall be an amphitheatre and 
folding chairs, that there must be anterooms and sewing- 
rooms and eating-rooms. This man would like a laboratory 
with screens enough to save the reputation of the pulpit ; 
another wants a room fitted up with blackboards for a class- 
room; all clamor for a kitchen. 

In the services of the church, the encroachments of the 
spirit of secularism may be seen in the relaxed spiritual ten- 
sion, and the aim of following the likes and dislikes of the 
people rather than the behests of God. As the result, we 
find an air of tolerance rather than attention, and an altered 
ideal in which the people are present. They expect a de- 
gree of animation, taken very much as a stimulant, which 
shall serve to hold their interest; an amount of artistic feel- 
ing in the singing, which shall offer something to criticise; 
refinement sometimes, bright wit at other times, narrative, 
eloquence, denunciation, humor, or dramatic art, which shall 
go towards making a sufficient motive for a reappearance on 
the following Sunday. It makes a conscientious minister 
feel heartily ashamed to think that his people must be baited 
and lured in, that they may all keep together. It makes 
him no longer a preacher, but something not far from a show- 
man, and calls into prominent exercise his managerial qual- 
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ities instead of his devotional. He is there rather to “run 
the church” than to set the minds of the congregation on 
righteousness. 

On the other hand, the spirit of worship has nothing to 
do with making things cosey; nor has it any need to employ 
a church fireside to stir up the lukewarm hearts. It minis- 
ters to no worldly expectancy. In fact, it expects every- 
thing from the worshipper, and looks to find in him the atti- 
tude of submission and penitence. In worshipping, he must 
come and bow himself, and fall down and kneel before the 
Lord, his Maker. The church is his opportunity to get near 
God; the minister is his priest, his elder brother in the 
faith. Any appeal made to the people is made to their rev- 
erent imagination, most alert and active when they are pros- 
trate in devotion. When the religious mind rises into the 
atmosphere of this conception of the church, with its ideals 
of devoutness, then the church parlor conception, with its 
ideal of comfort, familiarity, and entertainments, seems like 
a ghastly nightmare. 

Church work can only be the name for the co-operation in 
realizing the Christian commonwealth, giving substance to 
the gospel which declares that we who are many are “one 
body in Christ, and members in particular.” How much 
must be done ere this can be the established fact of our 
humanity, we have despairing evidence on every side. Can 
we dare to say that more than a beginning has been made 
in preaching the good tidings to the pour, in proclaiming 
release to the captives of life’s circumstances and infirmities, 
in setting at liberty the great household of God's children 
bruised in the limitations and adversities of our mortal life? 
One earnest laborer in New York cries out that three-fourths 
of the people of that great city are housed in tenements, 
and in what way brotherhood and the one body in Christ 
hold between them and the remaining fourth it must often 
be hard to make out. On the one side, probably, luxury 
that is not happy, whose restlessness and feebleness are only 
masked by the things that wealth is able to procure; on the 
other side, those who live with toil, cherishing envy and 
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hatred in their hearts, angry because others are able to do 
and have what (could they do and have it) would make 
them not a whit more merciful or thoughtful of others than 
it makes the present possessors. Yet He said, so many hun- 
dred years ago, “I am come to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” Devotional religion teaches reiteratingly 
self-denial, but one must be excused great fears lest with 

secular religion this is almost lost sight of. Amidst all this 
exuberant growth of the Earthly Paradise, must not the man 
and the woman hide themselves from the presence of the 
Lord God, at the sound of whose voice they are afraid? 
Devotional religion brings its followers up before the moral 
obligation to divide their substance with the poor, while 
oft-times it would seem as though secular religion left its fol- 
lowers before the obligation of reading a paper before some 
literary or philanthropic association. It is because of the 
power and sincerity of many of the leaders in it that we 
find the pity of this waste. 

What is it that appears? Here a St. Francis of Assisi is 
belittling his genius with considerations of how to keep the 
church doors open to the free thinkers; here a John the 
Baptist, instead of preaching, “Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” is preaching up the poets; a Hildebrand 
is no longer organizing the great household of the faith, but 
is adding his weight also to the ever growing burden of 
clubs and classes. 

These scattered marks of the encroachment of the spirit 
of secularism are as chips and shingle washed up by a great 
wave. The spirit of secularism in religion is one of the results 
of the working of the spirit of rationalism, though one of its 
least admirable results. In the causes that led to the libera- 
tion of individual judgment in the Renascence must be sought 
the ultimate explanation of even the wildest vagaries of to- 
day ; since at bottom these express a theory of the right and 
fitness of the plain common intelligence to decide matters 
in which special preparation was once regarded as necessary 
for him who would act as judge. The plain, common in- 
telligence is supposed quite equal to any task of criticism, 
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no matter how profound. In the newspapers, besetting us 
behind and before, it finds itself appealed to and invited to 
cast in its lot with one or another system of metaphysic or 
political theory, to refute incidentally some doctrine of art 
or morals vouched for by the widest erudition, in short, to 
consider itself a Supreme Bench of judgment. Naturally, 
when this plain, common intelligence goes to church, it 
carries along with it the sense of the importance of its 
own opinions; and no false humility shall be permitted to 
deter their exercise. 

Nothing, again, can be more representative of Protes- 
tantism, of which secularism is only the extreme feature, 
than the pulpit placed where the altar was before; nothing 
tells better how an ideal of discussion and opinion has re- 
placed the ideal of devotion and sacrifice than the change 
that is herein brought to pass. In this change, it was 
given out to the world that Protestantism made its first 
duty the expression of opinion; and thereby controversy 
was crowned. But the first duty of religion is not and 
never can be to difference oneself from other people, to air 
one’s own notions, or to make much ado about opinions at 
all. The first duty of religion is to teach men to render 
to God the sacrifice of a broken spirit; but, certainly, a 
broken and a contrite heart is about the last thing that sec- 
ular religion thinks of. It is all for rationalizing something. 
“Be not conformed to the world,” says the apostle, “ but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your minds”; but sec- 
ularism is forever bent on conforming the life of the church 
in one or another particular to the ways of the world. The 
position of the pulpit in the centre of the head of the 
church is a direct consecration of the ideal of talk, and a 
putting on one side the ideal of being born anew in some 
larger hope. It is the sign of the desire that the personal 
qualities of the minister shall prevail over the priestly qual- 
ities, that his individuality shall be emphasized in prefer- 
ence to his office. The divine man, Jesus, on whom the 
spirit of God rested, is he also whose individuality is most 
submerged in his office and ministry, so that he is known 
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rather as the Christ; but a different aim is presented us 
every Sunday, where the office and ministry are subordi- 
nated to the man. The office should clothe the man, not be 
pushed aside by him. 

Secularism is the rationalizing process, as it touches mat- 
ters that do not come under its law, and that can only be 
harmed, if not profaned, by the contact. Perhaps this is in 
danger of being misconstrued: it will smell like Rome and 
the Inquisition in the nostrils of Puritanism. Rationalism 
has its perfect work to do in criticising the pretensions of 
metaphysic, the antiquity of letters, the assumptions of his- 
tory, the methods of charity. It is out of place where the 
subject-matter refers to the rights of the soul. Nor is this 
because the spiritual man is at enmity with reason, but be- 
cause reason has natural limits to its exercise, just as much 
as any of its special departments, mathematics or chemistry 
or the theory of sounds; and it needs sometimes to be set 
aside summarily, and with as little hesitation as the painter 
of a breaking surf has in setting aside formulas and the 
equations of curves and all the host of them. It is no dis- 
qualification that, for operations foreign to its laws, any 
science should be found to have too blunt an edge. In the 
mean time, as Religion awakes to what is being done and at 
what vital points she is suffering, there is no help for it but 
to say, in the most peremptory manner, “Hands off!” 

Secularism has her sufficient business. While the Greek 
hospital was a temple of Asculapius, it could not hope for 
true medical development; and so the secularization of med- 
icine was a great gain. Political considerations also were 
once inextricably bound up with ecclesiastical affairs, to the 
great detriment of both; and their mutual liberation is mut- 
ual cause for rejoicing. But all that belongs to the life of 
the soul is to be judged by the soul. It does not belong to 
rationalism to recast the service of the Church. In regard 
to religious symbols, considerations of common sense have 
scarcely any place, while the secularizing tendency affects 
the Church like a murrain and a plague of flies. Super- 
naturalism only waits for a new master of diction, and it 
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can hold its own against all the princes of this world. It is 
not dead, but awaiting the regeneration. It demands more 
balance of judgment and a firmer footing in right reason 
than most possess, to abandon the specious supernaturalism 
of the past, and not to fall into the vulgar naturalism of the 
present. But the strong mind passes easily from strength 
to strength, while the weak falls under the condemnation. 
Until the day of our liberation comes, let us be content if 
we only hold fast that which is good. At least, our hearts 
shall have been taught how to forego luxury, that the sons 
of want may be fed; how to overcome the vices of tempera- 
ment and acerbities of disposition ; how, also, to satisfy our- 
selves with divine rewards, that the words of material suc- 
cess, which crowd to the lips of secular religion, may not 
compose the true speech of the Church. 

But the greater misfortune is for men to be persuaded of 
the benefits of the things that do most hurt them. For 
then are they so disposed towards them, and have so fiercely 
fastened their affections on them, that they show a prompt 
resentment to any one who points out how they have erred 
from the right way. Now, the things that do most hurt the 
health of religious life are those that are allowed in trying 
to establish the life of the Church on the fashion of this 
world. Those who do such things would have her offices 
marked by no words or forms other than those most com- 
mon in the daily intercourse of men. Her ministers are 
to be complimented when they appear not to be ministers. 
The Church must abate her high pretensions to mediate be- 
tween God and men, and must no more lift the wings of 
the spirit in flight. She must rather humble herself to the 
dust, and forget her former high estate. Yet the fashion of 
this world passeth away, the hold on the things of the 
world is soon loosened, and the confidence in the flesh is at 
length unseated. There shall come a time when we shell 
know the things that remain for the children of God; and 
the trust that is in Him shall be proven good, for He shall 
remain, and His years are unchanged. 

JoHN TUNIS. 
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SCIENCE — PHILOSOPHY — RELIGION. 


The late controversy about religion between Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. Frederic Harrison, while interesting enough 
throughout and in parts most brilliant, was certainly rather 
disappointing. Especially, when we reflect who were the dis- 
putants, the general conduct of the argument seems not such 
as might have been expected; while the upshot of the whole 
was sadly like fiaseo. Only side-issues were sharply joined. 
There was little agreement as to the meaning of important 
terms; and the debate grew manifestly more and more a 
strife,— less for truth than for victory. Now that the smoke 
of battle has rolled away, and the party-heat.engendered is, 
in a measure, dissipated, while the interest of the questions 
discussed remains fresh and green forever, perhaps it may 
be worth while to review the ground contested from a 
wholly independent stand-point, one, too, which, to the 
writer’s knowledge, has hardly yet been formally and con- 
sciously assumed. 

The end of thought, of study, is to know. The method 
is two-handed, using both observation and hypothesis. Of 
course, experiment is here included as only a special kind of 
observation. It seems to be a definite and irreversible con- 
clusion — come, in fact, to be a postulate — that the only way 
to find out is to look and see. Neither the universe, nor 
any part of it, can be thought out. This means that the 
modern spirit recognizes the world simply as a fact, not 
as a necessity of any kind. Such seems to be the essential 
idea in all scientific processes. Apparently, Science (which 
may be defined as knowledge of law) often rises to a higher 
view of her mission, but only apparently, for Science never 
rises above the notion of law. Now, this latter is but un- 
varied order of sequence or of co-existence. The various 
measurable magnitudes in the world about us are found to 
hang together in certain definite ways. They are not, only 
inter-dependent, but also co-dependent on the time; so that, 
given any complete set of values for one instant of time, 
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another set is calculable for some following instant. The 
manner of this inter-dependence on each other and co-de- 
pendence on the time is called a Law of Nature, and may 
be stated more or less precisely in a mathematical formula or 
even expressed graphically in a geometric diagram or model. 
This law itself, however comprehensive; is for Science 
never anything but a bare fact. 

Just here, it mast be noted that it is not, however, a fact 
either observable or demonstrable by experiment. Only 
isolated facts are observable: no !aw can be observed. It 
is the thought of the observer that threads the facts, like 
beads, on a law. The means employed is an Hypothesis. 
This is an assumed fact, generally simple, in terms of which 
may be stated many observed facts, generally complex. 
The view of the whole body of facts in terms of the hypoth- 
esis, the way they look seen through this hypothesis, is 
called a theory. The test of any hypothesis is the corre- 
spondence of fact with theory. Do things actually look as 
according to hypothesis they would look? This test is 
applied best in crucial experiments. Such an experiment 
may readily overthrow, but can never finally establish, an 
hypothesis. For, to do this, one would have to apply every 
possible test and overturn every possible alternative hy- 
pothesis, neither of which, plainly, can ever be done. But 
an hypothesis that stands every test we apply answers every 
purpose of an hypothesis; for it yields us a theory, a view 
of the world about us, correct so far as we can tell. It is 
to be noted, in passing, that hypothesis and theory differ in 
kind, not in degree. No hypothesis can ever become a 
theory, any more than the foundation of a house can become 
the house, or a point of view become the view itself. 

It is now evident that the worth of an hypothesis is an 
economical one. There is obtained, as in case of Newton’s 
hypothesis of universal gravitation, a clear view of an im- 
mensely wide field of events. The hypothesis puts us on a 
commanding eminence, whence we may examine at leisure 
all the country around without the trouble of actually going 
over it. But it does nothing more. The fact of attraction 
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according to inverse squares, though extremely simple, is not 
in itself more intelligible than any of the numerous com- 
plex facts that may be set together out of it; and any even 
successful attempt to explain attraction will merely replace 
it by some still simpler, but equally unintelligible, fact. So 
it becomes manifest that Science, starting in the realm of 
bare facts, can never transcend that realm. Vast bodies of 
excessively complex facts may be resolved into a very few 
very simple ones; but these, however few, however simple, 
are facts at last,— nothing more, nothing less. Even if it 
should turn out that all facts might be set together out 
of one fact, as a compound pendulum out of an infinity of 
simple pendulums or a compound harmonic motion out 
of simple harmonic motions, the last irresoluble residuum 
would be but a fact, observed or assumed. 

And this can never have any inherent rationality or 
necessity: else had the universe been deducible from it in 
the first place, without the long and painful process of 
induction. The final fact must hang in the air. Thus the 
ultimate outcome of Science is description,— wondrously 
simple and exact, it may be, but nothing more. The ques- 
tion she answers is, How? The question, Why? is wholly 
without her range. He who will may test this statement 
on any of the so-called explanations of Science, even the 
exactest. Take the case of the-direct_impact of two equal, 
perfectly elastic balls. They exchange velocities.* This is, 
to be sure, involved in the third law of motion and the 
definition of perfect elasticity. But why two actual balls 
should be perfectly elastic, or why, in general, on meeting, 
‘any action at all should follow, is not so much as hinted at. 
The scientific explanation tells precisely what happens, and 
how it happens, but there it stops: it has no suggestion as 
to why anything took place at all; that is, it is description 
only. Hence Science makes nature comprehensible, in the 
strict sense of the word: her laws and hypotheses grasp and 
hold together an immense body of apparently heterogeneous 
matter, but only in this literal sense. 





* In elementary theory. 
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The foregoing is all so plain and elementary that one 
might grow a little impatient at such full and explicit state- 
ment. But there prevails much confusion on this point. 
Very many are dissatisfied with the notion that Science 
teaches only how. They say she teaches why, that she in- 
vestigates the causes of events. These two Italicized words 
demand close scrutiny. If by event be meant simply a state 
of things, a whole complexus of values of various measurable 
magnitudes, and if by cause be meant a foregoing state of 
things, another whole complexus of values of various meas- 
urable magnitudes, then it is strictly correct to say Science 
does investigate the causes of events; for the laws of nat- 
ure are the subject-matter of Science, and these laws are 
simply the rules for reckoning one of these sets of values 
from the other. Thus defined, events and their causes 
are the same kinds of things: they differ only in time,— one 
is before, the other after. But it is to be noted that such 
investigation of causes is really only description, after all. 
The series of sets of values are ranged in a row: the formula 
tells just how, it does not hint. at why. However, if we 
mean something else by event, if we mean not the set of 
values at any particular instant, but the process of passing 
from one set to another; and if we mean something else by 
cause than the foregoing set of values,— namely, the neces- 
sity or determination, whether from without or from within, 
of the magnitudes to pass from the one to the other set of 
values,— then, indeed, Science does not and cannot investi- 
gate the causes of events.* Does not: physics, e.g., has been 
defined as the science of matter and energy. It treats of 
their transformations. These, it affirms, take place so that 
the twain are conserved each in amount. Or, if the prin- 
ciple of least action be laid at'the basis of physics, that, too, 
declares only more definitely how action goes on. Cannot : 
for any law of physics must state only some way in which 
its fundamental units of space, time, and mass hang to- 
gether. ; hiancss 

Thus it seems that Science in her highest: possible triumph 


 *itis not indeed certain that there és any such process : possibly, neither time 
nor space may be continuous. 
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is brought face to face with the ultimate irresoluble fact 
of the universe,—a fact which for her is wholly arbitrary, 
for which she cannot so much as even conjecture an ex- 
planation. Yet it seems to me that more than one attitude 
is possible in presence of this final fact. First is that of the 
man of science, strictly so called. He simply accepts the fact, 
and thinks no more about it. He is so absorbed in describ- 
ing nature-processes in some special province, he is so in love 
with his descriptions, that he very readily accepts them as 
final and all that can be desired. He would perhaps call 
them explanations, and even smile good-naturedly at any 
one’s trying to look beneath them. I have anything but 
contempt for this frame of mind. It is an eminently useful 
one. In fact, it seems positively enviable. It consists most 
perfectly with the greatest enthusiasm in research, and 
marks perhaps the great majority of that vast army of in- 
vestigators who are expanding all around and always the 
circle of our knowledge. The possessor of sucha frame 
of mind is to be not pitied, but congratulated. Only when 
it becomes intolerant and contemptuous toward other dis- 
positions less enthusiastic, but equally earnest, does it deserve 
condemnation. Some one less blessed may be unable to 
become so absorbed in special and fruitful investigation as 
to forget the general and bootless quest in which all others 
end. The shadow of the mystery of why events happen so, 
why they happen at all, may haunt him and not down at his 
bidding. Such a one may deceive himself with some paral- 
ogism; he may wander round and round in the mazes of 
thought, and quite lose his path,— nay, not even know his 
own starting-point when his treacherous circle has brought 
him back to it again. He will fondly fancy he has dis- 
covered the why of events, some self-evident principle from 
which the actual universe flows out as a logical necessity. 
Non ragionam di lor. 

Another may recognize clearly the emptiness of all such 
would-be axioms, and yet be discontented with the bare, 
baseless fact. He will dignify his scientific ignorance by 
decking it out as philosophic knowledge. He will go to 
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work to show that not only is this ignorance a fact, but that 
there is an inner necessity for the fact; that, in the nature of 
the case, it could not be otherwise: the basis of things is not 
simply unknown, it must also be unknowable. With such 
cajolery and self-coddling, the agnostic may contrive to recon- 
cile himself to nescience. 

Still a third, methinks, might with the scientist frankly 
surrender the problem as presented by the outer world, but 
turn his eye inward upon the world of self. He might con- 
jecture that there is something more than analogy, some- 
thing even more but other than resemblance, between the 
phenomena of the two worlds. He might assume that the 
two series of phenomena are in themselves alike, of one kind, 
but viewed in two ways,—the one in self-consciousness, the 
other in notself-consciousness; and he might hope to find 
facts that are bare in notself-consciousness, yet clothed with 
reason in self-consciousness. This is a path along which no 
adventurous foot has yet taken its way, to my knowledge; 
yet more than one eye seems now turned in this direction. 
It is more hopeful than any other path, because, indeed, 
wholly unexplored. 

All of these attitudes,—the negative of the scientist, the 
positive of the transcendentalist, that of the agnostic and 
that of the psycho-physicist,— all are philosophic, and philo- 
sophic only: they are all assumed to satisfy the yearning of 
the human mind to understand the world as a mere object 
of cognition. If man did not feel, did not have any sense of 
the beautiful or the right or the good, the questions as to 
the processes of nature, both their how and their why, would 
still press upon him with all their present force. Science 
would still, at least, promise a complete answer to the first, 
philosophy would still offer him this or that view as to the 
second ; and any one of these views might content him. 

But cognition is not, after all, the whole, or even the half, 
of man. However it came to be, man has feeling: he suf- 
fers joy and pain. Indeed, there is nothing in his nature 
that seems so to defy analysis as do these feelings. Hamil- 
ton, following Aristotle, may define pleasure as the reflex of 
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unforced and unimpeded energy; Bain, following Kant, may 
define it as the feeling of the furtherance of life. But such 
definitions really tell us only what pleases, not what pleasure 
is. They utterly fail to make the notion of pleasure more 
precise, though they may suggest important relations it 
sustains to other notions. 

But it is especially to be noted that the pleasant, and the 

pleasant alone, appears to the natural man as the ground of 
its own being, as needing no basis of rationality outside of 
_itself. “Why do you do this?” “Because it pleases me.” 
That is a final reason, back of which no other is conceivable. 
True, a great many questions might be raised; but they 
would touch the ultimate reality of the reason assigned, 
not its adequacy, if real. Thus, one might say, “I grant 
that it pleases you now, but it will displease you still more 
hereafter: you purchase present pleasure with future pain.” 
Such an objection virtually concedes pleasantness as the only 
self-grounded ground, and condemns the action in question 
as having really no such ground. Again, one might say, 
“Yes, it pleases you; but it pains somebody else.” Once 
more, it is not the adequacy, but the reality, of the reason 
that is impeached. As long as one is regarded as a system 
closed, complete in himself, his pleasure is the final and suf- 
ficient reason; but, when regarded as a part of a system, 
then not his own pleasure, but the pleasure of the whole 
system, is the final and sufficient reason. Every objection to 
the reason assigned, since in last analysis it impugns the 
reality of the reason, implicitly grants that, if real, then it is 
also adequate. Whatever yields one member pleasure, and 
displaces no greater pleasure, and drags with it no greater 
pain for any member of the system, such, and only such, 
an act has its own solid basis of being lying in its very 
nature, as thus set forth. 

Every unbiassed mind must perceive and feel this at once. 
Any such question as “ Why do a deed that pleases you?” is 
felt by every unprejudiced intelligence to be meaningless 
and impossible. It amounts to asking, “ Why do you like to 
do what you like todo?” No explanation can be simpler 
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than the fact to be explained. Nor is this all. There is no 
other question which is thus meaningless and impossible, 
no other thus irreducible in its simplicity. “Why do 
you do this?” “Because it is right.” Here can be put 
two perfectly rational and perfectly answerable questions: 
“Why is it right?” and “ Why do it because it is right?” 
The final answer to either of these questions may be long 
avoided, but not ultimately escaped. One may say, “It is 
right because the law commands it, or my conscience com- 
mands it, or God commands it.” But the torturer is at once 
ready with the query, “ Why obey the law, or conscience, or 
God?” Such a query may be thought impious, but it is 
rational. Roam where and as she will, Reason can find no 
rest for her foot until she plants it on the one and only self- 
grounded fact of pleasure. The catechism is, at least, half- 
way right in declaring the chief end of man to be to 
“glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” One might, indeed, 
rationally ask, “Why glorify God?” but not, “ Why enjoy 
Him forever?” 

Now, it is this fact of feeling,— the fact that this latter is 
of two kinds, the one its own eternal justification, the other 
its own eternal condemnation,— it is this tremendous fact that 
meets us on turning our eyes upon the world of life, and 
that far overtops and overshadows every other. Here, and 
here alone, is bed-rock ; and no theory of the universe can 
pretend to be ultimate that does not ground hereon. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that the principle of least action or of 
least constraint should be found adequate to describe, to 
interpret, all the facts of the world of notself. The scientific 
instinct would be satisfied, not so the philosophic. This 
would still ask, “Why do events happen according to this 
principle rather than some other?” And to this question 
Science would have no answer. But suppose this principle 
could be stated as a tendency of energy of motion to a maxi- 
mum, of energy of stress to a minimum,* and suppose it 
should fall out that this tendence was only objectively what 
appears subjectively as the tendence of all towards maxi- 


® See Helmholtz in Crelle’s Journal, Band 100, p. 139. 
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mum pleasure and minimum pain: then both the scientific 
and the philosophic instincts would be satisfied. One might 
rationally ask, Why does the world strive for least action 
or least constraint? but not, Why does the world strive for 
most pleasure and least pain ? 

Now let us suppose that every question touching both 
the how and the why of the cosmic process has thus been 
answered scientifically and philosophically. Is there any- 
thing beyond? I opine that the restless human spirit 
would not yet be content. It could state exactly how every- 
thing takes place, nor that alone; it could further say why 
it takes place that way rather than any other. But it might 
and it would yet ask, Why does it take place at all? What 
is the reason for there being any process at all? Granted 
the being of the world, it would know why the same acted 
thus and thus; but it would still ask why that world was. 
This question might be answerable or unanswerable, but in 
any case it would be rational. A case is indeed quite sup- 
posable in which the answer would be both easy and satis- 
factory, or, rather, in which the mind would not think of 
putting the question at all. If there were only pleasure in 
the world, if every feeling were one of joy, then joy being 
the one and only end unto itself, to ask for its end would be 
to ask for itself; and the answer would be at hand. The 
boundless happiness of the world would be at once the all- 
sufficient reason for its being as it is and for its being at all. 
But such, alas! is not the case. There is joy, but there is 
pain also; and it would be hard to say which most prevails. 
If it could be shown that joy has or in the long run will get 
and keep the upper hand, then there would be found a 
sufficient reason for the world as a whole; but the world in 
its parts as they are would still call for justification. A 
world in which all were happy but me would have ex- 
cellent reason for being altogether. But I could still ask, 
Why was I not left out? Why should my pain be? It is 
idle here to fall back on natural laws. The best possible 
has already been done with them. They are supposed justi- 
fied as the tendence of the world to maximum happiness. 
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It is not the process that is now before the bar for trial; 
it is so much of the content as fails of the self-justifying 
end—namely happiness—that must defend its right to be. 
Granted that the laws do the best possible with the content, 
why is the content imperfect, intractable ? 

It is not likely that the mind will ever near a solution 
of this problem, yet it is bound to assume some attitude or 
other. That attitude is its religion, its faith One might, 
indeed, try to persuade himself that the world is as good as 
it can be ; and without probing this phrase, so long as fortune 
smiles and neither head nor heart aches, he might rest in 
such philosophic optimism. But it little recommends itself 
either logically or sentimentally to him who groans, whether 
for another’s woes or for his own. Or one might say, on 
the contrary, that the world is as bad as it can be, at least 
bad through and through, that it has no ground for being, no 
right to be at all; and hence (as Hartmann puts it) the couples 
that contribute to its continued conscious existence, with a 
dim feeling of the indefensibility of their course, seek the 
shelter of darkness, in the name of modesty. The philo- 
sophic and religious pessimist deserves some credit for accent- 
ing the woe of the world over against the optimist, but his 
view is too manifestly extreme and one-sided for acceptance. 
Nothing in fact could recommend such a gloomy view but 
irrefragable proof, and that is happily wanting. 

One might take refuge in Dualism, saying the content, the 
core, of the world, was from the start half-good, half-bad. 
This, of course, is to accept the tremendous fact at its face 
value; to pronounce the problem not only unsolved, but 
insoluble. There are various bastard forms of Dualism, such 
as call in the help of the Devil and of Free Will; but all 
are too plainly makeshifts to detain us. Passing them by, 
let us regard another attitude of the mind; that, namely, 
which assumes the ground of the universe to be one and con- 
sistent, despite all apparent contradictions,—to unite in it- 
self every conceivable element of worth and all in the highest 
conceivable degree. The universe it looks upon as the play- 
room of this Being, as the realm of his all-beneficent activ- 
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ity. Now the grim, pitiless, incontrovertible facts of the 
world seem to oppose this assumption at every point. The 
universe neither seems to be nor seems to be becoming any 
such spectacle of all-beneficent activity. This apparent con- 
tradiction is recognized freely and fully. It is still further 
admitted that all attempts hitherto made to get rid of it or 
explain it away have been signal failures; more than this, 
that all attempts likely to be made will fare little better. 
The riddle is recognized, then, as unsolved, and for the 
present human intelligence insoluble. This view does not 
slur over the contradiction, as does Optimism, shutting eyes to 
unpleasant facts; nor deny that there is any problem, as does 
Pessimism, neglecting one term in the contradiction; nor 
leave the terms in hopeless antilogy, the universe at eternal 
war with itself, as does Dualism. He who poses himself 
thus admits the problem as indeed unsolved, and for him, 
but not per se, insoluble. He holds the faith that there will 
yet come a solution perfect and in every respect satisfactory. 
This faith he makes no attempt to justify logically. He sees 
no logical advantage that Optimism enjoys over Pessimism. 
He simply finds as a fact of his being that, as he cannot repose 
philosophically save in a self-justifying process of the world, 
so he cannot repose religiously save in a self-justifying 
ground of the world. Now he met with no apparently in- 
superable obstacle in assuming such a self-justifying process, 
he might even rationally hope in time to lay bare the nature 
of that process; but he does meet with an apparently in- 
superable obstacle in positing such a self-justifying ground 
of the universe: the course of history seems to be not at all 
what should follow from such an assumption. He accepts 
history, but does not surrender his assumed ground,— his 
Gop. This he can do by no logical act, but only by an 
act of faith. And it is exactly here that his religion begins ; 
it is exactly this state of the case that makes religion possi- 
ble, which thus appears as having its deepest root in faith in 
God — a tenacious, unyielding hold on the Ideal, despite the 
rending downward pull of the Actual. 

If such be the root, core, and essence of Religion, we may 
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see clearly why the Hebrew is pre-eminently the people of 
religion ; for all their life, especially their prophetic life, was 
evidently a clinging to a certain Ideal in the terribly contra- 
dictory presence of the Actual. Yea, we may now see what 
is distinctively Christian Religion, at least in its theoretic 
aspect. To be a Christian theoretically is to hold that not 
only is the world-riddle to receive a solution, but that it is to 
receive that solution in or through Christ. So much and no 
more. One may add to this faith some special element: he 
may hold that the solution is to be of this or that kind; that 
is to be a Christian of this or that kind. But one may more 
modestly hold to the general faith in a solution, and yet con- 
fess his utter inability to conjecture even of what nature the 
solution is to be; that is to be a Christian simply. Practi- 
cal Christianity is, of course, quite another thing. Accord- 
ing to the spirit of the foregoing, it can be naught else than 
conspiring with God and Christ towards the solution in 
question; that is, in plain words, making happy. He who 
contributes as best he can to the happiness of the world is 
the practically religious man; who does so in the name of 
Christ is the practical Christian. Hence we see that prac- 
tical religion has hardly found better expression than in 
the lines of Sophocles : — 
dvdpa & awereiv ay ov 
Eyou te kai dbvatto KdAdsoTog Téver. 

It is not within the scope of this discussion sharply to dis- 
tinguish practical religion from morality. Consistently, it 
would seem that the distinction must be sought in the char- 
acter of the consciousness that accompanies action. A cer- 
tain cosmic emotion would appear to tinge morality into 
religion, and a vague but unmistakable sense of oneness 
with Christ in God to hover like an aureole around the 
self-sacrifice of the Christian saint. 

Now, making happy is simply doing good: only, one 
may ask, “ What is good?” and this question admits of logi- 
cal answer; but what is happiness admits only of experien- 
tial answer. Why do good? isa question one may answer, but 
Why make happy? is a question that answers itself. It is the 

6 
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idea of happiness, not that of goodness, that is radical, funda- 
mental, irresoluble. 

If the foregoing considerations be nearly just, we may 
now clearly understand both the strength and the weakness 
of the positions both of Mr. Spencer and of Mr. Harrison. 
The former sees in religion but the recognition of the mys- 
tery of the universe. That is to puta part, important and 
essential, yet but a part, for the whole. If there were no 
pain, no evil, the universe might and would still appear a 
mystery, which might indeed strike us through and through 
with awe ard wonder, but would never give birth to a 
religion. The universe is, indeed, a double mystery, etio- 
logic and teleologic. As the former, it may force us to 
philosophy, as it has done Mr. Spencer, and as such alone 
he regards it; but it could never drive us to religion. This 
latter only the teleologic mystery can do; and a failure to 
regard this far deeper, more vital, and more puzzling aspect 
of the enigma is the fatal flaw in Mr. Spencer’s theory. 
Hence the sheer impossibility of bringing his religion into 
any living or active relation with morality,—an impossi- 
bility that should make even his admirers suspect something 
wrong in his notion. For, assuredly, religion has a great 
deal to do with morality, with conduct, in the general mind. 
Mr. Spencer by no means neglects the subject of conduct, 
but he hardly attempts to set it in lively relation with 
religion. His religion would be the same, were there no 
such distinctions as good and bad, pleasure-bringing and 
pain-bringing. In fact, by the preceding analysis, Mr. 
Spencer's religion stops one step short of religion: it is at 
best a Philosophy; and I suspect he would own as much, and 
call it by its right name, but for a natural reluctance to lose 
such a fine word as Religion is to conjure with. 

Passing now to the Religion of Humanity, it would seem 
that Comte’s Positive Philosophy is naught more nor less 
than what has been called Science in this paper, since it 
concerns itself wholly with the processes of the world, and 
about these processes asks only what they are; that is, how 
does the world go on. All search into why it goes on and 
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why it is at all Comte especially proscribes. Accordingly, 
there is no room whatever for religion in his system. He 
does indeed recognize the mystery of the world, but in its 
presence he permits only the attitude of despair. As a pure 
negative, he denies it any rightful place in his positive sys- 
tem. Thus cut off the theoretic root of religion, no wonder 
if its practical shoots are few and feeble. 

But, though the theory has vanished, the name remains. 
The Comtist proclaims a Religion of Humanity. On its 
practical side, no objection can be urged against this. There 
is no reason why the life of a Comtist might not be as good, 
as beneficent, as that of anybody else. But on its theoretic 
side it is certainly open to very grave criticism. Humanity 
is surely not so bad as Mr. Spencer would seem to think: 
there is surely much that is admirable in it. But just here 
a distinction must be made: Is it actual or ideal Humanity 
that is meant? If the former, then the image seems too 
broken. We may admire, love, reverence, the great ones of 
history for this and that; and probably every one does so in 
some degree. More than this we cannot do, and to call 
such feeling worship or religion is to empty the word of its 
proper meaning. But, if ideal humanity be meant, then one 
may ask, What are the elements of this ideal? Certainly, it 
must be morally perfect. No more? Is it to be bounded 
in wisdom or power? and, if so, by what bounds? Will not 
thought, in fixing the bounds, overleap them? If not 
bounded, then such an ideal humanity is hard to distin- 
guish from Divinity. But the Comtist might say that this 
ideal is only an ideal: it is not posited as anything any- 
where existent, as God is, but only as a mark for the soul to 
strive after. So far, Christian and Comtist may stand on 
common ground as to the goal of the spirit’s strivings. But 
even though walking side by side on the same path, toward 
the same goal, in mood they strangely differ. The one looks 
to his ideal as something that not yet is, that is to emerge 
from the strife of the world, that can never by any means 
mould to its own shape the course of universal history, but 
that segregates itself more and more distinctly from the rest 
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of the world, that is indeed in, but not of, the universe. As 


Goethe says : — 
“ Edel sei der Mensch, 
Hiilfreich und gut, 
Denn das allein 
Ihn unterscheidet 
Von allen Wesen 
Die wir kennen.” 


In the attainment of his goal, the realization of his ideal, 
man must then feel himself completely distinguished from 
the rest of the universe, over against and counter to it. Let 
us put the extremest case. Suppose the Religion of Human- 
ity has made every human being perfectly good and per- 
fectly happy. As honored of the gods, let each and all 
enjoy a tearless life for full a hundred years. Could the 
mind even then be at rest? Would not the mystery of 
death remain? Though death be late and painless, yet why 
die at all? And what of the vast ages that lie behind us, 
the ages of pain and untimely tombs? Surely, there would 
remain even there, when the Religion of Humanity had 
done its very best, still ample room and verge enough for 
the religion of God and of Christ. It is not held, at least 
by the writer, that this religion solves in terms perfectly in- 
telligible as yet the above and like questions; but it hon- 
estly recognizes them, and it prescribes not dumb despair, 
but cheerful faith in their presence. 

Accordingly, conceded that the Religion of Humanity 
affords a practical guide in life quite as good as any that 
Christianity offers, it still does not so much as point towards 
any solution of the problem of the universe, and so can never 
satisfy the cravings of the human heart. Worse than that, 
it does not even recognize those cravings, conscious of its 
inability to meet them. If Christism is a religion of hope, 
Comtism is one of despair. As such, it can never become 
the creed of civilization, at least until the ennui of Eccle- 
siastes overtakes the race. 

The controversy of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison as to 
the origin of worship, whether in personification or in the 
belief in ghosts, seems to have little bearing on the main 
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question. A sense of mystery is all of the ancient idea 
that Mr. Spencer can detect in the modern, and that is 
equally present in personification and in ghost-belief. The 
writer holds, under correction, that both were original fac- 
tors in forming religious beliefs, working side by side in 
time, if not in space; but he thinks it hardly likely that 
any study of the religion of a Bushman will throw much 
light on that of a Frenchman. The study of origins has 
its own high value, an exceeding high one; but that value 
is not found in the revelations it makes as to ends and 
essential nature. It is interesting to know the origin of 
the name and the notion of sine, and it is instructive as to 
the course of development of mathematics and the human 
mind; but it helps us little to know what is now meant by 
the term. It is one thing to comprehend a view from a 
mountain-top: it is another thing to know how you got 
there. 

The doctrine set forth in this paper as to the nature of 
a final reason — namely, that it must have direct reference 
to happiness—may call forth indignant repudiation. A 
great many ugly names, such as hedonism, Epicureanism, 
utilitarianism, and the like, may be hurled at any one who 
adopts it. The writer, however, is not concerned about 
names. The doctrine has been stated, perhaps, with suffi- 
cient clearness. He gives it no name. If any of those 
mentioned aptly denote it, well and good; be it so called. 
But, in any case, it is for the doctrine itself, and not for the 
name of it, that he is responsible. Only this would he 
deprecate: calling the doctrine (say) hedonism, and then 
belaboring not the doctrine itself, but some other very differ- 
ent one called by the same name. 

Two more observations may be allowed at this point : — 

1. A final self-justifying character is adjudged to happi- 
ness or pleasure only. What, then, of virtue, of goodness, 
of unselfishness? and what of the moral sense? The an- 
swer is that, if any being in the universe were absolute, out 
of relation to all other beings, then such a being would, in 
all justice, be purely selfish. His own pleasure, simply as his 
own pleasure, would be for him the sole self-justifying end. 
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Now it happens, however, that we know of no such being. 
Every being is related, and in fact ts only in so far as it is 
related. The being of everything that is extends through 
all space. We speak, it is true, of a body (say an atom) 
being here or there, and of the impenetrability of atoms 
(molecules); but neither notion nor expression can stand 
the test of scientific, much less philosophic, analysis. Every 
atom is everywhere. The being of the atom is for the 
physicist the system of lines of force or of level surfaces 
which it determines in space. The magnet merely as a 
magnet (not as a heavy body) is simply a field of force, 
which has its regions of greatest intensity where we’ im- 
agine the poles. To say that the atom is impenetrable is 
to say that the intensity of the field of force increases be- 
yond limit, in a certain narrow neighborhood. 

When we pass to the inner world, of which, indeed, the 
outer is a mere conventional picture, the like remarks are 
even more clearly seen to hold. No individual in the uni- 
verse, then (as we know it), is simply an individual. He is 
a part of the whole. 

Now the sense of his own universality may be dull or 
may be keen, even as any other sense. If keen, then will 
he suffer with the world, rejoice with the world. His par- 
ticipation in the world-woe and world-joy will be lively, 
according as his sense of his own universality is keen. 
There is, perhaps, no man in whom this sense is wholly 
wanting. The veriest savage feels himself to be not only 
self, but also a certain son, perchance a certain father. I 
say feels, not knows, which is much less. To the degree 
that he feels himself existent, not in fancied absoluteness, 
but in the real relation of son or father, will anything un- 
sonly, unfatherly, pain him. All duties spring out of rela- 
tions, and relations only. No relations, no duties. Out of 
relation, virtue and vice, right and wrong, cease to be. 

The moral sense is thus seen to be but a sense of one’s 
own related being: conscience is only higher self-conscious 
ness. Perfect and complete self-consciousness is the end at 
once of moral and of intellectual development. Every cor- 
rect perception of our being as related brings with it a cor- 
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responding perception of the corresponding duty. Thus 
Egoism, with all its good and its ill, is seen to root in the 
sense of Individuality; Altruism, with all its good and its 
ill, in the sense of Universality.* The proper moral char- 
acter is clearly the proper union of the two senses; that is, 
it is the proper self-consciousness, the consciousness of self 
as self really is. Of course, it is not meant that the moral 
sense appears in consciousness as the sense of universality, 
any more than the perception of color appears in conscious- 
ness as the perception of ether-vibrations of definite fre- 
quency. Unless the writer widely errs, such considerations 
answer fully the questions proposed. Free rein is not given 
to selfishness (the sense of one’s individuality), virtue and 
conscience receive adequate and inspiring definitions, and 
their attainment is seen to be the natural and only goal 
of self-development. 

2. Both the Hebrew and the Christian Scriptures recog- 
nize JOY alone as an ultimate end. They nowhere set up 
virtue, as out of relation to happiness, as an end in itself. 
The only worthy self-justifying end which they admit is 
happiness. This fact has, indeed, been urged against them, 
as showing a low ethical ideal. If the foregoing observa- 
tions be just, it would seem that any such objection is most 
ill-founded, and rather strengthens than weakens their hold 
on our reverence, as exhibiting the clear insight of their 
authors. 

WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 


NOTE BY THE WRITER OF THE FOREGOING ARTICLE. 


Touching the point [viz., pleasure as the final aim of being] 
where the essay seems to want development (as you so euphemis- 
tically phrase it), I had perhaps as well throw myself on the 


*The problem of the co-existence of the Individual and the Universal, the One 
and the All, is as old as speculation. Where the solution is to be found cannot be 
said, but certain well-developed and securely grounded mathematical doctrines of the 
interpenetration of geometric forms apparently face in the right direction. Thus, 
Euclidean space, viewed as a plenum of points, is threefold extended, and there is 
nothing common to any two elements ; but, viewed as a plenum of right lines, it is 
fourfold extended, each right line is univocally defined, although there are points in 
common. In Pliicker’s Geometry, the right line is the space-element. Higher curves 
might be taken as elements, yielding a more complex interexistence. 
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mercy of the court, pleading, however, some extenuating circum- 
stances. Certainly, I had not in mind the paradox of Carlyle 
[“There is in man a higher than the love of happiness: he can 
do without happiness, and instead thereof find blessedness ”]; 
but its deep wisdom, its almost unearthly insight, I should be 
the last to impeach, though it may prove scientifically faulty. 
Allow the suggestion, meantime, that the notion of conscience, 
set forth (to be sure) rather dogmatically, without rigorous 
grounding, in the essay, seems not at all at war with the Car- 
lylean dictum. Does Carlyle mean by “happiness” more than 
sense of individual pleasure? Does he mean by “blessedness” 
less than sense of universal delight? If not, then (pardon the 
egotism) the doctrine of the essay would seem to mediate to 
Reason, the paradox of the sage. “A man can do without hap- 
piness, and instead thereof find blessedness”; that is, in cold 
transcription, a man may sink his individual in his universal 
sense. Such would appear to be the case in self-sacrifice. It is 
a fact that the world-woe may make one miserable, that the 
world-joy may make him blessed. So far, the paradox. The 
notion of the sense of universality, of one’s self .transfused 
through the world, is used merely to give a setting to this fact, 
to make it comprehensible. The reconciliation of Individuality 
and Universality makes hard, indeed, yet perhaps not impossible, 
demands on Reason; but not harder in Psychics than in Physics. 
In any case the paradox is the best statement, because tinged 
most deeply with feeling, though it needs scientific complement. 

Possibly this thought may not be wholly worthless. Feeling 
—pleasure and pain—is well known to us. But it does not 
follow that, as known in such complex consciousness as ours, it 
appears in its simplest elemental form. Feeling of some kind 
doubtless belongs to the molecule, the atom; or, might we not 
rather say, is the molecule, the atom. Not, however, con- 
sciously, but subconsciously, if the antilogy be allowed. On 
the other hand, where is our right to assume that Feeling as we 
know it has reached the last stage of complexity? The value 
of individual conscious sensation (this last word in place of a 
wider yet wanting) may be but a narrow isthmus between the 
subconscious and the superconscious oceans. In this latter 
realm the universal consciousness spoken of * may be as sharp 
and distinct as our present individual consciousness (the distinct- 


* Query : the “ beatific vision” of the mystics ?— Ep. 
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ness of which we perhaps exaggerate). These are untrodden 
regions of thought. Doubtless, psycho-physical philosophy will 
at no distant day advance its lines into them, and in time subdue 
them. Meanwhile, I am well aware of not having attained any- 
thing like clearness and precision even in the conception, much 
less in the solution, of such problems; how little, then, may I 
hope to open even a glimpse to any other understanding, how- 
ever keen-sighted! My purpose will be fully accomplished, if it 
be manifested that the position assumed in the essay leaves 
ample room, at least in the author’s mind, for rational disposi- 
tion of the supreme fact of the moral nature: “he who seeks 
shall no¢ find.” 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


The “jubilee” year of Queen Victoria’s reign over the 
vast empire of Britain has brought forth a flood of more or 
less ephemeral lives of the queen and histories of the last 
half-century in the career of the English people. The flood, 


happily, has but scarcely touched our American shores, few 
of the biographies having been even imported, to say noth- 
ing of reprints. But the most substantial, as it will proba- 
bly be the most enduring, literary product of the “jubilee” 
is now accessible to American readers;* and it is to be 
hoped that many will obtain through these two large vol- 
umes a more just idea of the present standing of Great 
Britain among the nations. 

The work is a collection of twenty-five distinct papers, 
by some twenty eminent authorities, on the progress of the 
country in nearly every direction of its activity. No note 
is made of the advance in charity and philanthropy; and 
the general movement of ideas has not been treated by itself, 
as Mr. J. A. Symonds has written of it in a recent review. 
With the exception of these two omissions, which could 
easily have been made good by some advisable condensa- 
tion in the papers included, Mr. Ward has admirably 
covered the whole field of English progress since 1837. He 
"©The Reign of Queen Victoria: A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by 
Thomas Humphrey Ward. In two volumes. pp. 594 and 620. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

7 
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furnishes himself an excellent introduction, as well as valu- 
able papers on the legislation, the foreign policy, the colonial 
progress, locomotion and transport, and art. There is, of 
course, no little variety and inequality of execution in these 
twenty-five essays. From some of them, such as Mr. Ar- 
nold’s article on Schools, or Mr. Mundella’s and Mr. How- 
ell’s on Industrial Association, one gains a far clearer idea 
of the advance made under Queen Victoria than from 
others, such as Gen. Wolseley’s on the Army or (strangely 
enough) Prof. Huxley’s on Science. But, as a whole, the 
volumes are a highly interesting and profitable contribution 
to contemporary history; while much of the matter they 
contain is accessible only in large libraries. Our limits 
will not permit anything more than the indication of a 
few of the main statements and conclusions in the papers 
which naturally have most attraction for the readers of this 
Review. No pretence is here made of more than an im- 
perfect summary of a portion of this encyclopedic work. 

“Scarcely,” says Mr. Ward, in his opening paper, “ can 
any other half-century of the world’s history be compared 
with the fifty years surveyed in these volumes, so great and 
so far-reaching have been the changes they have seen. The 
forty-five years of Elizabeth were, in their way, as full; but 
the expansion and development were of a far different kind 
from that of our era.” Population has increased notably, 
cities and towns have obtained a great predominance over 
the country, wealth has multiplied in an astonishing degree 
through increasing commerce and more easy communication 
of man with man, the arts and sciences have flourished 
exceedingly, and the common people have at last found their 
day of recognition, protection, and education. The new 
democracy has brought with it, says Mr. Ward, a healthier 
tone in the public service, an improvement in the material 
and moral condition of the working classes, more and better 
amusements, good and cheap literature, and a kindlier feel- 
ing among all classes. 

The legislation of the reign has shown a single tendency 
towards what some would call an increasing interference 
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with individual liberty, but others would believe to be a 
truer perception of social duty. The factory bills, the san- 
itary acts, the wages acts, the State provision for education, 
the establishment of tenant right,— these are the fruits of 
the revolt against the older political economy; a revolt 
anticipated by all who forty years ago inclined to Socialism, 
Christian or Continental, as a remedy for the evils of the 
existing system. In vain do the Manchester School and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer lift up their voices against the interfer- 
ence of society in favor of the weak against the strong who 
would selfishly oppress them. The English Parliament has 
adopted of late years, as one of its guiding principles, “the 
banishment of political economy, as Ricardo understood it, 
to Jupiter and Saturn.” Mr. Gladstone, to whom a large 
part of this socialistic legislation is due, has certainly learned 
much from the example of America. Until such statutes 
show signs of ruining us, he may well disregard the jere- 
miads of pure theorists. 

The Constitutional Development is ably reviewed by 
Sir W. R. Anson. The old forms.and customs have largely 
remained, he says; but the predominant forces in English 
politics have changed. The England of William IV. was 
an aristocracy: the England of to-day is a veiled democ- 
racy, in which a House of Lords becomes more and more 
an anomaly. “The valetudinarian part of our constitu- 
tion,” it has, indeed, been rather more active in the last fifty 
years than its probable extinction would seem to promise. 
But its most determined step, the one taken in 1884, in 
reference to the Redistribution Bill, had the very damaging 
effect that it identified the House of Lords with the elec- 
tioneering prospects of the Conservative party, and created 
an ineffaceable impression that it was hostile to any exten- 
sion of the franchise. The Lords are much less personally 
connected with the Commons than formerly, when the 
friends and relatives of peers abounded in the Commons; 
and the expedient of creating new peers to bring the Lords 
to terms in an exigency is wholly out of date. For these 
reasons, “though threatened men live long, the House of 
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Lords, as at present constituted, is not as firmly fixed in our 
institutions as it was when Macaulay prophesied its speedy 
extinction in 1838.” . 

The House of Commons has become the channel of a 
public opinion which Lords and Ministers must obey, but 
otherwise “the House of Commons is infinitely less impor- 
tant and less powerful than it was fifty years ago.” The 
reasons which Sir W. R. Anson gives for this decline are in- 
teresting to an American beyond all others, since they are 
the same which sagacious critics of our own institutions 
allege for the inferiority of our Congress in many respects 
to the legislative bodies of other countries. The members 
of Parliament are no longer independent leaders, educating 
their constituents by their debates. They look to their con- 
stituencies for initiative, and public meetings have super- 
seded the informing power of parliamentary discussion. 
The caucus and the increased party feeling of recent years 
have exalted the power of the Prime Minister, who has 
become the mouth-piece of the democracy; but they have 
degraded the members of the House, so that parliamentary 
debates are no longer a power. “The machine ” has already 
perceptibly lowered the level of ability and character among 
English politicians, and deference to “ the masses” plays too 
large a part in the shaping of legislation. Sir William 
keenly remarks, apropos of a speech by Mr. Gladstone, in 
1878, “This dogma of the infallibility of the uninformed, 
this theory that ignorance many times multiplied may pro- 
duce results more valuable than can be produced by the 
knowledge and experience of the few, is a factor which can- 
not be overlooked in estimating the forces at work in modern 
politics.” 

The chapter which goes farther than any other to explain 
the marvellous prosperity of England to-day is that which 
tells the story of the railway, the steamship, and the tele- 
graph. It is a trite tale, and the generation born since the 
introduction of these wonder-workers cannot be expected 
to realize the condition of a society in which they were not 
freely at play. Yet such was England when the now living 
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Victoria began to reign. “In the one respect which seems 
to us at the present day all important,” says Mr. Ward, “ the 
England of William IV. was the same as the England of 
the Stuarts. There was no means of transporting man, 
merchandise, or message quicker than a horse could take 
them: The result was an isolation of town from town, of 
village from village, and of the country from London, which 
makes between the England of that day and the England 
of our own a difference in kind.” The account which this 
chapter gives of travel by railway in its infancy is amusing. 
The moment of departure of a train “was a solemn one. 
Even then the hearts of some failed them, and they would 
refuse to proceed. Others abandoned themselves to the 
dangers and unknown terrors of the railroad with a sense of 
reckless daring.” Now, so far have English caution and care 
for life and limb on the railway gone that, to make the risks 
of travelling equal to those from general causes, it has been 
calculated that a man would have to travel twenty miles an 
hour for nine years! “ Very few people have time even to 
get injured on the railway.” In transportation by water, 
iron has been substituted, to a great degree, for wood in con- 
struction; and steamers now carry over 85 per cent. of the 
total tonnage. The number of letters delivered in 1837 
is estimated at upwards of 80,000,000: it is now about 
1,400,000,000. Money orders, savings banks, the parcel 
post, and the telegraph have been successive steps in the 
evolution of the English post-office, which is to-day the 
model for the world. In the direction of its latest great 
advance, the acquisition of the telegraph lines, the post-office 
forwarded last year over 39,000,000 despatches, being half 
as many messages as there were letters fifty years ago; while 
there are twice as many postal cards. In 1837, each person, 
on the average, sent three letters and received three: now, 
each sends forty and receives forty a year. These advances 
in quickened intercourse has steam wrought, and now men 
are expecting far more from electricity. 

The Growth and Distribution of Wealth is the subject 
treated, in his usual optimistic manner, by Mr. Robert Giffen. 
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Population in Great Britain and Ireland has increased about 
44 per cent., now standing at 37,000,000; but income and 
wealth have increased over 100 per cent., and income and 
wealth per head about 70 per-cent., the advance in income 
being from £270,000,000 to £630,000,000, and in property 
from £4,050,000,000 to the enormous sum of £9,450,000,000 
sterling. Mr. Giffen assures us that the distribution of this 
vast increase of resources has been for the benefit of the 
masses of the community; and he is undoubtedly correct in 
bringing forward the multiplication of income-tax payers (in 
England, two and one-half times as great as the multiplica- 
tion of population), the increase in money wages and in the 
consumption of such articles as tea, sugar, and tobacco, the 
decrease of pauperism and serious crime, and the enlarge- 
ment of savings-banks deposits, as proofs that the condition 
of the working classes has vastly improved under Queen 
Victoria. Yet he neglects the important fact that wages 
were very low in the first part of the queen’s reign, and he 
lays no weight upon the consideration that the condition of 
the laboring classes has not improved in the same proportion 
with that of the upper classes. He mentions “the residuum” 
which lies in misery outside the range of his sanguine statis- 
tics, but declares that “the hope of dealing with it success- 
fully lies in the fact that it is smaller relatively than it was, 
and that the nation is strong enough to feel its existence an 
opprobrium and a shame, and to grapple with it in a way it 
has never been grappled with before.” The commercial pre- 
dominance of Great Britain Mr. Giffen concedes to be seri- 
ously threatened by the advance, at a relatively greater rate, 
of the United States, which have a population greater than 
the old country’s to-day by a number nearly equal to the 
total population of Great Britain and Ireland fifty years 
ago. But predominance must not be confounded with pros- 
perity: “Kingdom and Empire may both flourish exceed- 
ingly, though predominance is gone.” 

The following paper on Industrial Association by Messrs. 
Mundella and Howell, though cheerful in its outlook, well 
counterbalances Mr. Giffen’s too indiscriminating eulogy of 
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recent progress. For it shows to what horrible depths of 
poverty and suffering the factory and mine hands had fallen 
by 1837, scarcely beginning to emerge from them before 
1850. Boys working in coal mines for twelve hours with- 
out more than a bit of dry bread to eat, and little children 
harnessed to coal trucks, drawing them, on all fours, along 
the narrow passages of the mine, through the live-long day; 
were a striking illustration of the beauty of “free contract,” 
as the masters understood it. Association among the work- 
men to improve their condition was practically prohibited by 
law. The more humane manufacturers at last awoke to the 
horrors of the situation, and, joining with the outraged public 
opinion to investigate and then to improve the condition of 
the workmen, forced upon the employers, as a whole, the 
protective legislation which is not yet complete. The en- 
abling statutes, which have opened the way for trades 
unions, friendly societies, and co-operation, distributive and 
productive, have been the proper complement of this protec- 
tive legislation. ‘The self-reliance and the self-help of the 
people have developed in the same ratio that the State has 
interfered to benefit them. The people are better paid; 
they work fewer hours; they are better fed, clothed, and 
housed ; they are better educated ; their habits and customs 
are improved; their sports and pastimes are no longer brutal 
and demoralizing. The future is in their own hands.” 

The progress of schools is treated by Matthew Arnold, 
and it is needless to say that this part of the work is not 
pervaded by pure boastfulness. Elementary education, he 
shows, has advanced from practical chaos to what is, at any 
rate, a national system; but English secondary education 
remains a chaos still. In 1839, Her Majesty observed “ with 
deep concern the want of instruction which is still observ- 
able among the poorer classes of her subjects. All the in- 
quiries which have been made show a deficiency in the gen- 
eral education of the people, which is not in accordance 
with the character of a civilized and Christian nation.” 
The queen’s letter originated an elementary department of 
public education. To Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth Mr. Ar- 
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nold ascribes great honor as the real founder of the national 
system of instruction. He had a faith in popular education 
like Horace Mann’s, a clear vision of the means needed 
to reach his ends, and a knowledge of right educational 
methods, which, later, Mr. Forster lacked. Despite the 
laudable exertions of the National Society and the British 
and Foreign School Society, founded in the early years of 
our century, the one representing the Church of England, and 
the other Dissent, the condition of the lower classes in many 
parts of England was one of pure ignorance and consequent 
barbarity. Beginning in 1833 with a grant of £20,000 
a year for building school-houses only, the English govern- 
ment in 1846 had raised this sum, now to be devoted to 
school inspection also, to £100,000: in 1885, more than four 
million pounds sterling were given to the support of schools 
from parliamentary grants and from rates, while voluntary 
contributions and school-pence brought in two and a half 
million more. There were in 1885, in average attendance 
on the elementary schools, 3,371,325 pupils, taught by 40, 
706 teachers: these schools were supervised by 2,203 school 
boards. 

The chief criticism which Mr. Arnold passes upon the 
educational policy of England with respect to the lower 
grade of schools is that the system granting State aid accord- 
ing to the success of the examinations in “the three R’s” 
tends to injure the character of the teaching, making it 
narrow and mechanical. The judgment on the secondary 
schools is much more severe: “ Whoever is not carried 
away by the torrent of jubilee . . . knows that we have 
indeed broken up our old type of secondary instruction, 
but not yet founded a new one of any soundness and 
worth; that our provision of secondary schools is utterly 
incoherent and inadequate; that the bulk of the middle class 
in this country is worse educated than the corresponding 
class in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, or even 
the United States. .. . The reason why no effective remedy is 
applied to this serious evil is simply, as I have often said, 
because the upper class amongst us do not want to be dis- 
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turbed in their preponderance, or the middle class in their 
vulgarity. People call this an epigram: alas! it is much 
rather a scientific formula, truly and closely summarizing 
the facts.” 

One of the very best articles in these volumes is that by 
Mr. C. A. Fyffe on the Universities. As a piece of vigorous 
English, it is not surpassed by any other paper; and its pict- 
ure of the great changes for the better in the highest educa- 
tion in England is vivid and complete. The stand-point is 
indicated by his opening sentence on Oxford: “It may be 
doubted whether any so-called learned society, professing 
at the same time to be an educational body, ever sank lower 
than the University of Oxford in the last century.” 

The most disappointing paper of the whole series is Prof. 
Huxley’s on Science. It is, of course, a very able paper; 
but its theme is Science in general, and the specific 
advances of the last fifty years are given less room and a 
more theoretical treatment than the object of the work 
properly demanded. Dr. Carter’s essay which follows, on 
Medicine and Surgery, is, on the other hand, a model for ful- 
ness of pertinent information brought within reach of the 
non-professional mind. Prof. Huxley’s essay yet deserves 
reading and rereading from thoughtful men, as a profound 
and philosophic sketch of the history and office of natural 
science. “Three great products of our time justify the 
assertion that our epoch can produce achievements in physi- 
cal science of greater moment than any other has to show.” 
One of these is the molecular doctrine of the constitution 
of matter; the second is the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy; the third is the doctrine of evolution. 

Dr. Richard Garnett, in his instructive review of Literature, 
finds that the age of Victoria “represents the fusion of two 
currents which had alternately prevailed in successive periods. 
Delight and Utility met; Truth and Imagination kissed each 
other.” John Stuart Mill reviewing Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution —“ This is not so much a history as an epic poem, 
and notwithstanding, or even in consequence of this, the 
truest of histories” — struck the note of the time. The Vic- 

8 
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torian age Dr. Garnett divides into two periods. The first 
reaches to 1858: it is distinctively colored by Tennyson 
and Carlyle. The second, in which we are living, is pre- 
dominated by George Eliot and Darwin. Passing over the 
many judgments on the authors and books of the first 
period, we quote a paragraph of especial interest on this side 
of the water: “Nor must the naturalization of American 
literature be left unnoticed. This will probably one day be 
regarded as the most important of all incidents in English 
literary history, taking its destinies out of the hands of 
domestic cliques and coteries, and indefinitely expanding 
both the area of its influence and the agencies by which it is 
to be moulded for the future. For the time, it added to the 
circle of popular domestic writers two of undoubted genius, 
Emerson and Hawthorne; and one of less native power, 
Longfellow, who seemed commissioned to remedy the most 
serious defect of the poetry of the day,—the absence, 
generally speaking, of any element appreciable and enjoy- 
able by the masses.” : 

“Tt is natural to inquire how the Victorian era will appear 
in the eyes of posterity. Its reputation may possibly fall 
short of its desert. The great secret of its strength, its 
adaptation to the wants of its own day, must fail.it before 
an audience yet unborn. From this avenue to oblivion 
there is but one escape, the embodiment of thought in a 
perfect form. Of all literary virtues, perfection of form is 
the most alien to our age and our race. ... Few, like Ten- 
nyson and Rossetti, have polished more diligently than they 
have written. It may be the destiny of our leading minds 
to live mainly in the direction which, by moulding their 
own generation, they have given to the generations to 
come,— 

“« Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man.’” 


The survey of Religion and the Churches is made by Rev. 
Dr. Edwin Hatch, of Oxford, in a most fair and judicial 
spirit. The shifting features of a time of transition and 
progress are reflected, he says, on every page of the relig- 
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ious history of the reign. The Church of England, to which 
the largest space is naturally devoted, has seen in the last 
fifty years the vindication of the right to existence by Rit- 
ualism, Evangelicalism, and Liberalism. “They are now 
recognized and tend to recognize each other as well-defined 
and legitimate currents, flowing side by side in the common 
channel of the national organization.” The success of the 
Catholic movement, as Dr. Hatch styles the first of the 
three schools, was due less to the strength of the principles 
held by its originators than to the remarkable combina- 
tion of piety, erudition, and dialectical skill with which 
these were enforced. “The revived love of art, the reac- 
tion against individualism, the splendid self-devotion of its 
preachers, the life and pageantry of its services, are all 
elements” in this success. But it “is probable that, while 
the social strain and pressure which have resulted from the 
fluctuating prosperity of our time have produced in all the 
struggling classes a yearning for the consolations of religion, 
the very intensity of the need of those consolations leads 
more than one type of mind to embrace a form of religion 
which is definite and concrete, and which is linked by a 
hundred ties of visible symbolism to the worship and the 
beliefs of a great historical past.” 

The Evangelical school retained its standing in the 
Church of England through the Gerham decision of 1850, 
the principle of which has saved the other two schools in 
their turn. So long as the articles and formularies are con- 
strued by the Privy Council strictly as legal documents, 
and the only question to be decided by the judges “is not 
whether a given doctrine is true or false, but whether the 
statements in which it is expressed do or do not contravene 
the authoritative statements of the Church of England,” 
Ritualism, Evangelicalism, and Liberalism are secure. But 
the Evangelical school “has made no apparent progress. 
Its theology has been singularly inelastic. It has perpet- 
uated the scholasticism which survived the Middle Ages 
and lived again in the Puritans. It has assimilated none 
of the new elements of modern thought. It is out of sym- 
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pathy alike with learning and with physical science. But, 
bearing a remarkable testimony to the vitality of the truths 
which it embodies, it continues its splendid philanthropies 
on an apparently undiminished scale, its literature still cir- 
culates, and some of its preachers still attract large congre- 
gations.” 

The policy of prosecutions for the holding of independent 
views on questions of scholarship or of speculation has been 
discredited by the failure of the attacks upon the authors of 
the Essays and Reviews and Dr. Colenso. There has been 
a growth of mutual respect among the parties of the Church, 
and of the feeling “that a Church gains rather than loses by 
comprehending various schools of thought within its pale. 
Liberalism is still attacked, but it has secured its place; and 
twenty years of comparative immunity from the violence 
which once assailed it has given it an opportunity of chang- 
ing its attitude. From having been critical and pugnacious, 
it is becoming constructive and sympathetic.” The develop- 
ment of religious machinery during the reign Dr. Hatch 
finds to be enormous, while he doubts if all the activity is 
pure gain; but he has no doubts of the gain made in the 
abandonment by all parties in the State (in Mr. Gladstone’s 
words) of “the idea of asserting on the part of the Church 
of England those exclusive claims, which become positively 
unjust in a divided country governed on popular principles.” 
Dr. Hatch makes no mention of Unitarianism, the plain 
reason being that he does not enter “into the subtle and 
interesting question of the progress of religious ideas as 
expressed in religious literature. But the progress of 
religion itself... will probably be found to consist chiefly 
in its having begun again to move with the movements of 
contemporary life. It is losing its isolation. The measure 
of its vitality is its power to readjust its conceptions and to 
readapt its institutions to their environment. The measure 
of its weakness is the timidity of its official leaders. The 
measure of its hopes is the self-sacrifice which it more and 
more inspires, and the reality of the consolation with which 
it saves the wretched from despair in an age of growing and 
inevitable sadness.” 
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The very able editor of these volumes, after reciting the 
plain tokens of progress in religion under the good queen, 
falls into the same serious mood with Dr. Hatch: “ There 
still remains the question whether religion, with all that has 
been done by those who feel its influence, has succeeded 
in overtaking the democracy. Has it touched the liféythe 
habits, the thoughts, of the majority of the workmen in the 
great towns? Assuredly not, and the question whether it 
will yet succeed in doing so is a question of scarcely less 
importance to the social philosopher than to the religious 
man.” Mark Pattison thought that the most important 
fact in contemporary history was “the fact that 5,000,009 
of our population possess nothing but their weekly wage.” 
Will they remain contented with it? asks Mr. Ward; while 
Mr. J. C. Morison cannot believe that they will even con- 
tinue to earn it. The social problem looms gigantic before 
an England aroused to a sense of its shortcomings. Like 
every other deep problem, this too will be solved, not by in- 
difference, not by machinery, but by an increase of human- 
ity, by a rebirth of soul in our selfish civilization. 


NiIcHOLAS P. GILMAN. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR FALL CAMPAIGN. 


It.is encouraging to observe that the directors of our Unita- 
rian movement have embraced widely and intelligently the great 
opportunity to which we have more than once called the atten- 
tion of our readers.* The Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association is sent out, in response to an urgent invitation, to 
attend the session of the Pacific Conference, to be held at Los 
Angeles, California, in November; and the Rev. George Batche- 
lor—who by his term of service in Chicago, united with his 
experience as Secretary of the National Conference, and the 
great confidence which his personal qualities command, is singu- 
larly qualified for this new trust—is commissioned to be its 
agent in the Western field for the coming half-year. This ac- 
tion, as we understand it, insures that not only every church of 
our communion in California, Oregon, and the great territory of 
the North-west, but those also in Colorado, Dakota; Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan, with possibly a belt lying farther to 
the south, and including the Indian School in Montana, will be 
visited within the next few weeks by one or the other of these 
trusted advisers, and so brought into closer touch with those 
which have hitherto made the heart and hands of our body. 
This is the kind of missionary service from which we look for the 
best fruit under the circumstances of special and pressing respon- 
sibility in which we are now— when it cannot help being an 
anxious question whether we may not be extending our geo- 
graphical limits too fast and too far to keep the warm sym- 
pathy and the clear common understanding that are first of all 
important. But, besides the qualities of fidelity and precision of 
aim, it is also necessary that missionary service, in particular, 
should have something in it to touch the imagination; and in 
this view the wide sudden expansion, even beyond the Pacific 
to Japan (for which the appointed agent will depart in about a 
month), ought to be, distinctly, a source not of exhaustion, but of 
strength. 


It is not out of place, either, that the season’s work should be 
I 





 # Bee especially articles on “Our Western Opportunity,” published in July, and 
“Our Unitarian Work,” in September. 
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inaugurated by the biennial session of the “ Ministers’ Institute,” 
just past. The present (the sixth) is the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Institute, whose gatherings — alternating with 
those larger and more brilliant, but hardly more interesting, held 
at Saratoga — have had a steadier interest and value than could 
possibly have been anticipated. The first was called at Spring- 
field, Mass., after a good deal of conference and doubt, and 
would certainly have failed but for the clear vision and ardent 
confidence of Dr. Bellows, whose vigor and enthusiasm were 
never better shown than in his conduct of this first experiment. 
The general aim was simple enough,— that the Institute should 
aid in carrying forward the education of our ministry on its 
intellectual side, and help give mental life and vigor to the 
movement of liberal thought. But this opened up the question 
whether it should be simply a post-graduate school of theology, 
more or less exclusive in its professional character, meeting in 
some quiet place (Cambridge, perhaps) for a week of conference 
and study, or whether it should ‘take a somewhat popular charac- 
ter, and bring the scholarly discussion of theological and philo- 
sophical questions frankly before a public audience, if any such 
cared to hear them. The question was happily decided by a cor- 
dial invitation to the hospitalities of our friends in Springfield ; 
the topics offered presented the very widest range, from the 
mystical fervcr of William Henry Channing’s discourse to the 
plain scientific handling of Dr. J. W. Draper, the historian-physi- 
ologist; and, quite beyond all expectation, there was a thronged 
attendance throughout, and a constancy of interest in the discus- 
sions, which satisfied us all that the experiment of venturing a 
popular hearing was a full success. This evidence was repeated, 
if possible, still more emphatically at Providence, two years later ; 
where the completest proof was given of the preparation of the 
general mind for such discussions, by the unwavering attention 
given, in crowded audiences, to essays on what might have 
seemed the driest topics of technical theology —that of the 
learned Rabbi Gottheil, for example, lasting two hours and three- 
quarters, and Prof. Abbot’s paper on the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel occupying a little less than two hours. Each of 
these sessions lasted four full days. Satisfied with these proofs 
of vigor and permanence, the Institute next decided not to avail 
itself of any offer of local hospitality, but to venture the more 
hazardous experiment of a session by itself, aside from the 
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courses of travel, and where there was neither church nor family 
in declared sympathy with its purpose; and it met, accordingly, 
at Princeton, Mass., for a four days’ gathering, still with the 
same evidences of interest and success. Two later sessions, held 
at Lowell and at Newport, without the inspiring and invaluable 
presence of Dr. Bellows, wha. had been from the beginning the 
soul of the enterprise, lacked hardly anything else of zeal or 
interest to make them equal to any that had gone before. In 
that just held, two considerations were had in view: that the 
thought and the scholarship of our own body should first of all be 
represented there; and that the purpose of theological instruc- 
tion should be more distinctly carried out by enlisting as many 
as possible of the instructors of the Harvard Divinity School, to 
three of whom special service was accordingly assigned. For 
‘the sake of giving more equal hearing to those who cannot 
attend by reason of distance, it is likely that the course may be 
followed in future of soliciting papers both from students spe- 
cially qualified in remote parts of our own country and from 
eminent scholars and thinkers abroad; it being found that Prof. 
Kuenen, whose coming among us would be an event, was com- 
pelled by conditions of time and space to decline the proposal 
sent him by the Institute a few years ago. It was by a most 
fortunate accident that the fervid eloquence of Protap Chunder 
Mozoomdar and Dr. Hedge’s charming presentation of Martin 
Luther were listened to, on the same morning, at Lowell, four 
years ago. It is our hope to enrich our pages, in some of the 
coming months, with several of the essays just delivered in 
Princeton. 


THE “BRITISH AND FOREIGN” REPORT. 


In a foregoing article, a brief review has been taken of several 
salient points in the record, of so extraordinary brilliancy as a 
whole, of the fifty years’ reign of Queen Victoria. This view is 
supplemented, in an interesting way, as to one point to which 
our contributor calls attention—the advance of what we may 
call organized liberal religious opinion in the British Empire — 
in the very full report, recently received, of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association.* This makes a pretty thick pam- 
phlet of one hundred and forty pages, is full of valuable infor- 
mation, and is, in short, an excellent model of what such a docu- 





" ®Phe Sixty-second Annual Report of the British and Forcign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, June 1, 1887. 
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ment should be. Consisting as it does of intelligence selected 
and condensed from a wide range of sources, it is quite incapa- 
ble of being summarized by mechanical compression here. But 
two or three points have occurred to us in reading it, which 
seem worth putting upon our monthly record. 

In the first place, it reflects in a striking way the breadth 
of vision which so fascinates the fancy as soon as we deal 
with any political or statistical facts of the British Empire. 
The breadth of our own continental field of operations is suffi- 
ciently stimulating to the imagination to inspire the largest 
practical endeavor; and this is a view of the matter which we 
shall never weary of fixing by fresh impressions upon our 
thought. But that other field is cosmopolitan in a still larger 
sense. Not only the range of the “Greater Britain” takes in 
Canada, India, Australia, New Zealand, with other outlying posts 
included in this Report; but, just as England has for some 
seventy years been in the position of an exemplar or protector 
to struggling political freedom on the Continent, so we find here 
that Holland, Sweden, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Hungary, come in as legitimate provinces, or colonies, of Eng- 
lish religious liberty as represented in this Association. We 
had marked some passages which put this view of the matter 
in a very interesting light, but must content ourselves with a 
bare suggestion. 

Again, one is struck with the widening and strengthening 
process that has goue on among our English friends at home,— 
perhaps not always in vigorous and successful outward organ- 
ization, but in the comprehensive mental grasp and the intelli- 
gent self-consciousness, which more and more ally our religious 
thought with the general intellectual forces of the time. The 
Report begins with a citation from that presented fifty years 
ago, in the month of the accession of the maiden queen, now 
the matron queen, with her marvellous record of half a century. 
It will sufficiently mark our point of view to recall that it was 
just then that James Martineau began to be pretty widely recog- 
nized as the destined leader in this modern school of religious 
thought: so that the half-century shows as distinctly his widen- 
ing influence in the intellectual realm as it does the expansion 
of the imperial realm in politics. It is interesting to remember 
his close personal association with intellectual leaders in a circle 
wide and various enough to include Cardinal Manning at one 

9 
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end of the scale and John Stuart Mill at the other, and call to 
mind that his voice has always been heard pleading for the very 
highest in the spiritual life and the very widest of mental and 
religious fellowship. A few years ago, the question came up 
to be decided, among our English friends, whether their organ- 
ization was strong and elastic enough to embrace certain who 
were then on the hazardous verge of an extreme liberalism ; 
and it was settled in such a way as at once to win the cordial 
adhesion of that most daringly logical of religious critics, Fran- 
cis William Newman, whose name we notice in this year’s list 
of Vice-Presidents, and still later to attract that humanest of 
eloquent and gifted preachers, the Rev. Stopford Brooke, secure, 
till then, in his position as one of the most popular and beloved 
of metropolitan preachers in the Church of England,— the man 
to whom (in the words it was told us) Dean Stanley “ went ou 
his knees” to implore him to remain where he was, Unitarianism 
and all. But another sort of loyalty forbade. 

Calling up these examples brings to mind the third point we 
desire to mention here. They, with other earlier names, many 
and honorable, help us understand what it is we should pecu- 
liarly prize in that special body of church tradition that has 
come down to us. We are quickly drawn to see the iniquity of 
an Establishment that has, so to speak, survived its time, and 
still affects—in power, wealth, and social eminence uncontested 
—to represent the religious life of a nation, which it no longer 
honestly does. It is something more than fifty years since the 
democratic temper abolished the last relic of the comparatively 
innocent and modest Puritan establishment in New England. 
Perhaps those elders among us who were brought up in it may 
even now be conscious of a certain feeling of advantage it gave 
them in their relation to the dissent and protest of that day. 
It may even help them understand what the cruel weight must 
be of the proud, rich, and powerful Establishment, with its 
superb tradition and its wide-embracing shelter, in whose cold 
shadow our English brethren have loyally kept their faith. We 
can guess, perhaps, at the enormous attraction and seduction 
of an Institution identified with so much of that proud national 
life; and we can understand, at least, the force of the homely 
saying, that the third generation that keeps its carriage will 
drive into those wide inviting portals, and cast off its memories 
of Dissent. But just in that proportion — adding, too, the num- 
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berless petty and humiliating ways in which the temper of an 
Establishment manages to make itself felt—we honor the per- 
sistency, the courage, the force of honest conviction, the patient 
fidelity in good works, that have made English Unitarianism, as 
some of us have seen and known it at its own fireside, what it is. 

There are many details of these good works, of which record 
is made in this Report, which would be interesting and instruc- 
tive if there were space for them. Particularly, we should be 
glad if we could make a fair comparison between the situation 
there and here, as regarding methods of charity and the instruc- 
tion of the poor. To a degree very striking to us, so differently 
situated as we are, the chapel school, as well as the church par- 
ish school, has taken in hand the popular education so long neg- 
lected by the State. How thoroughly it was done, and how far 
it is coming to be superseded by the completer organization which 


the State now brings to bear, ought to be told by some one fully 
competent to tell. 


OUR INDIA MISSION. 


It is understood that, as one consequence of the death of our 
devoted missionary teacher, Mr. Dall, the India mission, together 


with the maintenance of the native school that had come to be 
its leading feature, will be brought to a close on or before next 
April. As we are given to understand, the developed method 
and completer equipment of the government schools have made 
the mission school superfluous,— at least, have made the need of 
it not at all in proportion to the difficulty and cost of maintain- 
ing it at this great distance. How much ground there may be 
to regret this decision, it is impossible for us here to tell. At 
all events, to set over against any such regret, we may find a 
certain satisfaction in associating the thirty years of its existence 
with the life and consecrated labors of the one man whose fit © 
monument is the living memory of the work he did. Instead of 
trusting our own inadequate recollection of a personal acquaint- 
ance beginning in college and renewed at long and uncertain 
intervals over a period of nearly fifty years, we give here a letter 
addressed us from Calcutta by one of the associates in Mr. Dall’s 
mission, which we received a few days ago: — 


A.U.A. Misston, 77 DHARAMTALA STREET, 


CatcutTta, July 23, 1887. 
To the Editor UNITARIAN REVIEW: 


Dear Sir,— Monday last, the 18th July, was the anniversary of our 
dear Mr. Dall’s death; and we judged it a fitting mark of respect to his 
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memory to hold a memorial service at his grave. Thinking that you 
would like an account of it, I enclose a slip of the Jndian Daily News of 
the 19th instant, in which it appeared. 

I also take this opportunity of thanking you most sincerely for your 
kindness in sending me the Unitarian Review during the past year. The 
notices of our dear Mr. Dall contained in some of the numbers were 
most eagerly read by all,— teachers, students, and friends. The verses 
dedicated to “Our Indian Missionary,” and composed, I think, by Mrs. 
Lowe (the Review was sent to Assam, so that Iam not quite sure either 
of the title or composer’s name), were copied and learned by all our 
English-speaking boys, who desired me to convey their thanks with my 
own to the author of the very pretty lines. They were reprinted in the 
Indian Mirror and some other native newspapers to which I sent copies. 
With many thanks, I am Yours very gratefully, 

HELEN TomMKInNs. 


This letter was accompanied by a narrative of the deeply 
touching service of commemoration on the anniversary of Mr. 
Dall’s lamented death, from which we copy: — 


Yesterday was the anniversary of the death of the Rev. C. H. A. Dall; 
and it was observed in a most becoming manner by his friends, admirers, 
and pupils. The four Mission Schools — Dall’s High School, the Hindoo 
Girls’ School, the Rovers’ School, and the Entally Middle Vernacular 
School — were closed out of respect to his memory. Early in the morn- 
ing, quite a large number of students, about a dozen Hindoo girls, ex- 
pupils, and Brahmo friends, assembled at the Unitarian Mission House 
in Dhurrumtollah, with flowers and garlands. At 7 A.M., the procession 
was formed. Mrs. Tomkins and Miss Moffat with the girls started first, 
and the students with their teachers and other gentlemen followed in 
procession to the Lower Circular Road Burial-ground. One of the boys 
carried a trophy of flowers in the shape of a Hindoo temple. On arrival 
at the grave, the girls placed the wreaths around the railings; and the 
students then marched round the grave, throwing flowers and garlands. 
After a short interval, a Brahmo gentleman, Baboo Tincowry Mookerjee, 
offered up a prayer. Baboo Dwarka Nath Singha then stepped forward 
and said: “I will now ask Baboo Sree Narain Mookerjee, one of the 
most devoted of friends of our dear departed, to plant by the grave a 
tree, the seed of which Mr. Dall brought from the grave of his beloved 
Washington on his last visit to America. I also now ask one and all of 
you to occasionally visit this spot, and bring with you a few of the 
flowers which Mr. Dall loved so much, and may each visit here recall to 
your minds the good and pure life of him whose dust lies beneath, and 
give you renewed strength to try to follow the example and precepts of 
‘Dall the Good'!” The tree was then planted, and the boys sang a hymn 
composed especially for the occasion. Baboo Umesh Chunder Dutt, the 
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minister of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, then addressed the assembly, 
dwelling on the catholic spirit of Mr. Dall, his paternal care of the 
students, his sympathy and support of al] movements for the moral and 
religious welfare of the people of India, and his strong advocacy of the 
cause of temperance, and exhorted one and all to imitate him, and be a 
living memorial of Mr. Dall. He closed his address with prayer, the 
happy allusion during which to the rain, that was then falling in torrents 
as tears from heaven, moved every heart deeply; and there was scarcely 
one whose eyes were dry. Some three hundred of Mr. Dall’s pamphlets 
were distributed, and the assembly quietly dispersed. The whole scene 
was most affecting and solemn. It was perhaps the first time that 
Hindoo girls have been allowed by their parents to tread a Christian 
burial-ground. But it shows the affection and esteem in which Mr. Dall 
was regarded. It should be noted that the tomb, which has been paid 
for from the Dall Memorial Fund, bears the following inscription: 
“This monument is erected by his admiring friends and loving pupils, 
as a mark of respect and affection which his self-denying, exemplary 
life and earnest missionary labor inspired in all who knew him.” 
There is also a Sanscrit verse inscribed upon the tomb. 


EMERSON’S MEMOIR. 


We have just received from the publishers the two welcome 
volumes of the compact, admirably edited, and most interesting 
biography of Mr. Emerson, prepared by his chosen literary 
executor.* We have marked many delightful passages, and had 
in view to copy out for our pages the evidence, in particular, of 
Mr. Emerson’s connection with the religious thought of his time. 
Nothing, from our point of view, can be more instructive and 
encouraging than this record, from the date of his Divinity 
School Address — when it could be said of him by a “liberal ” 
theologian of that day, “ The evil is becoming for the time disas- 
trous and alarming, and of this fact there could hardly be a more 
extraordinary and ill-boding evidence”— until he came to be 
everywhere best known as the genial prophet of religious wis- 
dom, in “sweet reasonableness” the first thinker of his genera- 
tion. We hope, however, to have the still greater privilege, next 
month, of offering fresh and independent testimony of Emerson 
and his thought from our venerated friend, Dr. Hedge, the one 
man living best qualified, by intellectual sympathy and a lifelong 
friendship, to say the fitting word. 


* A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By James Elliot Cabot. Boston: Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 2 vols. $3.50 the set. 
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CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
By Prof. Toy of the Harvard Divinity School. 
IL. 
ITS RESULTS. 


1. In the first place, criticism has made a considerable addition 
to our knowledge of history by introducing something like order 
into material which had before lain in a chaotic and unintelli- 
gible shape. The way in which the old Jewish literature came 
into existence was not favorable to clearness of arrangement. 
The utterances of prophets were sometimes not committed to 
writing and collected till after their death. Histories, philosoph- 
ical disquisitions, and poems were usually published anonymously, 
or the names of the authors were lost, less interest being felt in 
the authorship than in the contents. The modern sense of lit- 
erary ownership hardly existed at all. Editors made additions 
to manuscripts according to their own ideas of fitness; and 
scribes combined different writings in one manuscript for various 
literary and scribal reasons, from supposed agreement of con- 
tents, or to fill out a manuscript, or on the authority of some oral 
tradition. Hence it comes that our Books of Isaiah and Zacha- 
riah and Proverbs, and especially the Pentateuch, are congeries 
of writings belonging to different times. Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings are composed of strata of many generations, the Book of 
Job contains a large interpolation (chaps. xxxii.-xxxvii.), and none 
of the titles of the Psalms are reliable. Then, further, when the 
Jewish scholars set about collecting the books into canons, the 
controlling consideration with them was not chronology or 
authorship, but what they conceived to be their value for the 
religious life of the nation, and this at a time when the nation 
had almost become a church. First, the legal books were col- 
lected, then the prophecies and earlier histories, then, in the sec- 
ond century B.C., the poetry and later histories and other books. 
This was the Palestinian arrangement; but the Greek translators 
in Egypt changed it by throwing all the histories together, and 
putting the prophets after the poetry. It is not surprising that, 
with such manipulation, nearly all traces of orderly historical 
arrangement were lost. The task of criticism is to break up these 
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mechanically united masses, give each part its proper place, and 
vindicate the true unity of the whole. If it succeeds, it adds 
new chapters to the political, religious-ethical, and literary history 
of the world. 

The political life of the old Israelites was meagre and of little 
interest ; but it appears that there was a gradual progress from 
lawlessness to civil organization, from tribal isolation to national 
unity, and that royalty came naturally out of the felt needs of 
the people (Gideon, Saul). 

Perhaps the most striking result of Biblical critical study is 
the clear view it gives us of the history of Israelitish religion,— 
the banishment of the disjointed and unsymmetrical, and the 
exhibition of continuous progress. Not the wonderfulness, but the 
disorderliness, has been got rid of, so that we see the great relig- 
ious idea of Israel ever taking fuller and more beautiful shape. 
In the dim distance, a vague polytheism; then, as the nation grows 
into unity, a crude and narrow devotion to the national deity, 
with struggles against foreign worships,— purification of the con- 
ception of God keeping pace with the advance of ethical feeling, 
and enlargement of the ceremonial usage following in the track 
of social-political organization; intensity of national self-con- 
sciousness and of the monarchical idea of government leading to 
practically pure monotheism (in the time of the exile), and then 
a parallel development of ethics and ritual (the Levitical law) 
and the passage of the broken nation into a church. This history 
is not unlike that of other national religions, but it is specially 
interesting to us because of the fulness of details extending over a 
long period of time, and because of the great part that Israelitism 
has played in our civilization. New Testament criticism shows 
us how Paul’s idea of Christianity stood over against the Jewish- 
Christian view (James), how there were various conceptions of 
the nature and work of Jesus (Matthew, Paul, Fourth Gospel), 
and how the constitution and government of the church were 
modified (Paul, Pastoral Epistles). 

Our literary gain from criticism is twofold. We understand 
more clearly the historical development of the literature, and we 
feel more deeply its esthetic power. The general order in the 
Old Testament is folk-songs and stories of ancestors, small law- 
books, prophetic orations, continuous histories, lyric and philo- 
sophical poetry, great collections of laws and of traditions of pri- 
meval times: that is, first the spontaneous and naive, and then 
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the reflective, organized, and scientific.—an order that commends 
itself as natural as soon as it is proved to be true. 

Time was when few people thought of the Bible as having lit- 
erary charm; now it seems likely to get its rights. As interpo- 
lations are removed, unlike things separated and like brought 
together, and the proper historical setting given, we are coming 
to see the excellence of the Hebrew prose narrative style, unsur- 
passed for freshness and vividness, the eloquence of the prophets, 
and the beauty of the poetry. We shall feel the moral power of 
these writings not less, but more, for enjoying the literary charm. 
In the New Testament, the Epistles of Paul, with their eloquent 
treatment of doctrine and ethics, stand to the narratives of the 
Synoptic Gospels somewhat as the Old Testament prophets to 
the exilian historical books; then come the earlier portions of the 
Apocalypse, later Epistles treating new questions, the more reflec- 
tive history of the Book of Acts, and the idealizing portraiture of 
the Fourth Gospel. Here, also, is a natural order that gives more 
living power to the moral element of the New Testament. 

2. It isa still greater service of criticism that it helps to in- 
crease the moral power of the Bible by humanizing it. Here is 
a great literature whose deepest and best influence has been 
maimed by the false position forced on it. The Bible has been 
treated as an artificial book, its authors only seemingly alive. 
A wall has been built between it and human life. It has been 
dissected into texts till its human spirit has almost vanished. 
When we deplore the loss of its best influence, we do not mean 
that it has hitherto been without influence. On the contrary, we 
know that it has wielded immense power, and largely for good. 
But this power was based on the outward authority ascribed 
to the book as being a direct verbal revelation from God, whence 
also the artificial treatment of it as a hand-book of doctrine. 
No doubt this external stamp of authority gave it power, but 
not the best power. Its true authority is its appeal to the 
human soul. The divine that is in it approves itself most per- 
fectly when it issues from true human souls capable of manifest- 
ing the divine. It is living men and their thought that we 
want, for it is in this that we find help in the struggle towards 
the divine. Any book which takes hold of our human sym- 
pathies must find entrance into the soul, and, if it have real 
moral power, will penetrate and transform us with its spirit in a 
way far surer and completer than it could attain by a voice of 
command, 
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Criticism enables us to see in the Bible the souls and words of 
real men. We can trace the processes by which ideas and books 
came into existence. We can distinguish perplexities and doubts 
and the ways in which practical difficulties were overcome. The 
very simplicity of much of the material helps us to feel its nat- 
uralness. The stories of Elijah and Elisha and Samuel, the 
legends of the judges and patriarchs, the mythical narratives in 
the first part of Genesis, the naive conceptions of physical law, 
show us the natural opinions of early times, while they are also 
made to convey moral-religious views. The later period of 
Israelitism used these flexible old stories as vehicles of higher 
instruction. Criticism is thus only an introduction to something 
better. Its object is to invest this section of human history with 
life. One who gets near to this ancient life will appropriate its 
ideal, and bear about with him in his own soul a purifying pres- 
ence nobler and stronger than any word of outward command. 

3. It is well to remember also that the modern criticism rids 
the friends of the Bible of certain inconveniences and unseemli- 
nesses. Those of us who look on this book as a great literary 
and moral-religious classic of the world, and wish to see its power 
increased, have frequent occasion to deplore the mancuvres of 
attack and defence. One man laughs at the geology and astron- 
omy of the Bible, and then sneers at the whole book ; or he finds 
some moral crudeness, as the slaughter of the Canaanites or 
David’s crimes, and seems unable to find anything else. To him 
then replies some defender who seeks to prove the accuracy of 
Biblical physical science, and to show how God might reasonably 
command wholesale carnage, and how David might be a man 
after God’s own heart. All this is lamentable. The occasion and 
possibility of these attacks and defences disappear as soon as we 
look on the Old Testament as the literature of an ancient nation 
which grew from barbarism to culture, embodied in its writings 
all the phases of its life, and ascribed to divine command all its 
achievements. We may smile at the geology of Genesis and the 
astronomy of Joshua, as we may at the scientific ideas of Bacon 
and Milton; we may see David in his true light as a brave, cruel 
Oriental monarch, idealized by a later age into a model of piety; 
and we may justly regard the exterminating laws against the 
Canaanites (which were never carried out) as signs of an ethi- 
cally rude age. But these things must stand by themselves, and 
do not affect the value of the better part of the Bible. The 

10 
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Israelites. no doubt practised barbarities in war: it was the man- 
ner of the time. The Old Testament does not reach the idea of 
kindliness to foreign enemies: that is a defect in its ethics. The 
prophets are ethically narrow: their judgment of characters and 
events is usually determined simply by what they think the 
good of the nation; and they regard their own opinions as divine 
revelations. In like manner, the New Testament is not freed 
from ethical limitations. But, when we put aside these scien- 
tific and ethical imperfections, there still remains a great moral 
ideal which we must recognize and honor. If we criticise the 
errors of the Bible, let it be with the reverence and tenderness 
with which we criticise the weaknesses of a great man. 

There is one mcral gain brought by criticism that should be 
specially emphasized. Great harm has been done by the indis- 
criminate defence of these crude Biblical statements and ideas, 
historical inaccuracies, discrepancies, imperfect scientific and eth- 
ical ideas,—“ difficulties” they are called, though this they are 
only from a certain point of view. One can easily understand 
why some religious men should wish to deny them and explain 
them away. They act under the control of a theory of inspira- 
tion which declares that there can be no errors in the Bible, and 
which they think essential to religion. Their system of defence 
is intelligible, but its results are bad. He who undertakes, for 
example, to defend as inspired the vindictive feeling of certain 
of the Psalms (as lxix., cix., cxxxvii.) is trying to ascribe to God 
what he would not commend to the community, because he 
knows that the moral sense of our times would reject it. It does 
not help the matter to say that these imprecations are directed 
against the enemies of Israel as the enemies of divine truth, and 
are, therefore, nothing but prayers in the interests of humanity 
that truth may prevail. If this were a correct explanation (which 
it is not), it would still not justify these Psalms. Their spirit is 
contrary to that of the Sermon on the Mount and our con- 
sciences, as any one may see if he will only undertake to apply 
these imprecations to the vilest wretches and greatest enemies of 
religion at the present day. His lips would refuse to utter the 
words. Now, there is no difficulty for one who looks on the 
Psalms not as the words of God, but as songs composed by pious 
but imperfect men. But, if they be held up as in any special 
sense divine, then there ensues a conflict between the religious 
ideal and the moral sense. The attempt to force harmony be- 
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tween things radically opposed is apt to warp the intellect as 
well as obscure the moral vision. It can never be good fora 
community to believe that the moral standard of a supposed 
word of God is below its own, or to try to believe that a pro- 
cedure, now certainly wrong, was formerly in some inexplicable 
way made right by divine command. The community will in- 
deed preserve its practical moral judgments unimpaired; but the 
alleged word of God, vaguely accepted by the community as 
divine, will cease to have any practical interest or value, or the 
attempt to prove that what is now ethically hateful to God was 
formerly acceptable to him will tend to produce intellectual and 
religious confusion. Criticism, by showing the human origin of 
the Biblical books, enables us to distinguish between the lower 
and the higher and truly divine human utterance. It teaches us 
to recognize the divine in the Bible and elsewhere, not by any 
outward sign, but by its appeal to what is divine within us. 

We may sum up the moral-religious service of Biblical criti- 
cism in two words: it gives us the history of an attempt by 
former generations to interpret and perfect human life, and it 
leaves us free to choose from the Bible what can help us. Its 
first contribution is historical and archeological, its second 
touches the life of to-day. Its purpose is to separate between 
the transitory and the permanent, to distinguish the moral-relig- 
ious essence and spirit of the Bible from the imperfect forms in 
which it clothed itself. It does not claim to have perfectly ac- 


complished this purpose, but it hopes that a beginning has been 
made. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


COUNT TOLSTOI'S “WAR AND PEACE.” 


Since the recognition in France and England of the great 
literary movement of the last century in Germany, the discovery 
of the Russian novel is possibly the nearest approach to the dis- 
covery of a new literature.* Russian literature, even though the 
French critics may have destroyed the reputation of its famous 
Pushkin, has yet become established, so far as the novel is con- 
cerned, on the best possible basis. As with the Germans, the day 


~~ ® Unless one wishes to add to this the discovery of a literature in America. See 
a recent article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
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of a slavish imitation of the French or Italians or of the English 
or of the Greeks has gone; and the Russian language and the 
Russian joy and sorrow have gotten into the literature. In the 
great trio, Gogol, Turgénieff, and Tolstoi, the national spirit has 
arrived at a thorough and elevated expression. 

The literature of a single nation on a foreign tour, as once the 
Italian Renegissance and the English literature, and as now the 
German and the Russian, is always an object of great interest. 
It is an evidence of the universality of our culture, and one ex- 
pects very real good from it in widening and deepening the 
thought of the world and in removing more and more the mere 
provincial and traditional. A foreign literature naturally meets 
with certain difficulties in its reception. Just as the English with 
the German literature of Goethe’s period, one does not allow even 
a momentary foreign supremacy without a struggle ; and, indeed, 
the originality of the new movement may be largely determined 
by the opposition to it. 

In this respect, the new Russian literature has met with fewer 
difficulties. To begin with, it had proceeded so directly from 
the French and English literatures that there was nothing to 
keep it from general recognition. There was little that was new 
either in its form or in its range of ideas; and there were no 
traces, as in the German literature, of a great and original con- 
ception of human life and destiny. There was no Faust for the 
machine critic to abuse and misunderstand. The realistic novel 
was an accomplished fact, and had made its way in the world 
before the Russian literature appeared; and the Russian litera- 
ture, the best part of it at least, is the realistic novel, that form 
of novel which is, above all, the creation of Balzac and the Eng- 
lish realists. 

The Russian novel is truer to the realistic ideal than the 
founders themselves were, and it needed only to be translated to 
be universally read. Turgénieff, the friend of Gogol and of 
Tolstoi, was also the friend of George Sand, and was as much at 
home in Paris as Heine ever was. There was certainly nothing 
in Turgénieff’s novels to keep them from being very rapidly 
appreciated, and he made it his business to introduce Tolstoi in 
Paris; and from Paris the Russian novel has easily gone out to 
the rest of the world. 

Among Anglo-Americans, Mr. Howells has done more prob- 
ably than any other to make the Russian novel ours; and, if he 
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has praised it, as one would think from some of his expressions, 
at the expense of the larger number of other novelists, this is 
because Mr. Howells sees in the Russian novel so many of the 
good features of his own work. “The Russians form a group,” 
he once declared, “from which one can hardly turn to other lit- 
eratures without feeling that he enters an atmosphere of feigning, 
of insincere performance, and ignoble ideals. The French with 
their convention of indecency, the English with their convention 
of propriety, alike dwindle — all except that colossal George Eliot 
woman — before these humane simple masters.” 

The writer has lately read the eighteen hundred pages of 
Count Tolstoi’s War and Peace,—-Tolstoi, whom Mr. Howells, as 
he has testified on so many occasions, esteems above any other 
novelist; and, though he must confess that he did not feel that 
an atmosphere of “insincere performance and ignoble ideals ” 
had gathered about other literature since the appearance of War 
and Peace, he could yet very easily understand Mr. Howells’s 
high praise of Count Tolstoi. As in Anna Karénina and The 
Cossacks, one sees here certainly the traces of a great spirit, 
one which has the power to give to its ideas and creation a uni- 
versal interest. In War and Peace, one can very easily persuade 
himself that he discovers the cause of Mr. Howells’s partiality 
for Tolstoi, apart even from those general features of his art 
which must please every one. The count is a realist, and of the 
French school, in contrast with the morbid unreal realism of the 
English school. Tolstoi calls a spade a spade. He uses, when it 
suits him, the hard, half-brutal mockery that we hear so often in 
Balzac and Turgénieff; and, if his character be ugly or mean or 
superficial, we have him just as he is, or rather with the bad side 
of his nature slightly exaggerated. As Mr. Howells, Tolstoi sees 
the world as it is, and will paint it just as it is. But, even more 
like Mr. Howells, Tolstoi is something more than a mere realist: 
he has a profound moral nature,* — not one dead, as with Balzac, 
or in despair, as with Turgénieff and George Eliot, but a moral 
nature thoroughly alive and still hoping, one which displays itself 
in a certain joyousness at times, and @ spirituality which the cold 
rationalism of the realist can never quite fasten to the earth. 
There is in him a spiritual life which gives the reader, when 
it finds some character around which it can twine itself, that 





® War and ‘Peace is pre-eminently one of those novels written, as “Wolff would 
say, with reference to the Infinite, in contrast with the lighter brood of novels. 
Wolff’s Aligemeine Geschichte des Romanes, pp. 16, 17. 
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sudden elevation of spirits which we feel, for instance, in the 
better parts of David Copperfield or in some of George Sand’s 
novels. Tolstoi has a great enthusiasm for the good, and he 
wants to see it triumph; and it is a relief to find an artist in the 
strictly realistic school whose art does not consist entirely in 
creeping tamely along after the average life with its weakness 
and its failure, but who has a sufficient range of vision, moral 
and ideal, to reach at times the higher, more heroic sides of life. 
This freedom from a too strict rationalism or realism enables 
Tolstoi also to give all of his characters a certain spring and 
elasticity, which make them in many respects really truer to life 
than the work of the more “scientific ” realists often is. 

At the same time, one may add that Tolstoi, with all his joy- 
ousness and enthusiasm, does not. fall into the trivial optimism 
which these traits seem to occasion in writers who have a less 
profound knowledge of life. If it is real pleasure, in contrast 
with the flippant, irritating Comédie Humaine or with the tragic 
pessimism of Turgénieff, to find an artist who sees almost as 
deeply as these do into the misery and confusion of the world, but 
whose great moral genius still leads him to hope and to make us 
hope, it would be a mistake to suppose that Tolstoi is not a pessi- 
mist, in the good sense of this word. He is too great an artist 
not to be one. His strength, indeed, as of the whole realistic 
school, is that it has effectually freed the novel from its tradi- 
tional villain and hero and the poetical justice in the last chap- 
ter, and has given it in a measure the province of tragedy, the 
highest and deepest form of literature, because it is the most 
real, because the dramatic shadows that one sees suffering there, 
from Antigone to Hamlet and Faust, are but a reflection of 
humanity itself, of its old world-sorrow. It is the source of new 
strength in the novel that it has taken on itself this task, and 
that, as in Hugénie Grandet or in Fathers and Sons or in War 
and Peace, we have the story of life told, in the main, as the 
old tragedians and as Shakespeare and Goethe have been forced 
to tell it. 

It is, however, all the more an evidence of Tolstoi’s power — a 
power which he owes less (one must confess) to the artist than to 
the prophet in him—that his realism does not oppress him, and 
that, though he draws the average life with the mocking accu- 
racy of a Dutch painter, though he gives the tragedy the insuffi- 
ciency in it, he can bring into his work an optimism in a 
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measure inconsistent and irrational, but all the more charming 
for that. Apart from his world-pain ( Welt-schmerz, as the Ger- 
mans call it), the count has seen the pleasant side of life. He 
has had from the beginning a comfortable and luxurious physical 
existence, with no care as to what he should eat and drink; and, 
in addition to this, he belongs to a ruling class, and in his own 
family life has found souls as elevated and loyal as his own. 
Naturally, he pays more than one tribute to this world ; and, in 
the successful dénowement of Pierre and Natacha’s history, one 
has a hint, very possibly, of the count’s own domestic happiness. 
We do not find any bitterness or cynicism in what he writes: we 
ought not to find any there; but the sume cannot be said of-all 
the realists,— of Balzac, for instance, for five years unknown and 
miserable in an attic, writing unknown and miserable books.* 
No wonder that the very small stock of urbanity and moral 
heroism which he had, to begin with, should have vanished as 
soon as it did, and that the world should become for him Za 
Comédie Humaine. 

It will be of course impossible here to enter into any extended 
consideration of War and Peace exclusively on its wsthetic 
merits. The difficulties in this would naturally be much greater 
than in yielding our homage to the worthy, suffering Tolstoi 
himself. 

The first glance at a novel of 1800 pages would be apt to 
suggest, certainly as far as its bulk was concerned, that one had 
been before this, as in Hugénie Grandet or Henry Esmond, in an 
atmosphere of “insincere performance and of ignoble ideals”; and 
after the count by the force of his great genius has drawn one 
after him through the whole book, first rebellions and then 
“howling with the wolves,” the inclination is very strong to pro- 
claim the count the only real novelist. It is the first effect of a 
true genius to make us feel for the moment that it is the only 
one in the world. But it seems to us, from a less uncritical point 
of view, an open question whether War and Peace, not to speak 
of any other work of Tolstoi, is not, after all, inferior in its actual 
performance to Hugénie Grandet or Henry Esmond, even to 
David Copperfield. War and Peace exhibits, no one will wish 
to deny, a longer tension of the creative faculties and a greater 


** Nous avons eu la curiosité de retrouver la plupart de ces romans oublié¢s, espé- 
rant y saisir quelque trace du brillant écrivain d’aujourd’hui. . .. Nous avons été peu 
payés, avouons-le, de notre indiscréte recherche.’’— Sainte-Beuve, Portraits Contem- 
porains, p. 337. 
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amount of a certain sort of creative power than any one of these ; 
but it compares with them very much as the march of a Tartar 
horde would with that of troops under Von Moltke. Tolstoi 
has a vaster, more gigantic, grotesque fashion than almost any 
other novelist ; but, in spite of the enormous length of War and 
Peace, there are novels in Russia, as well as in the atmosphere of 
“insincere performance,” where there is really a great deal more 
done, though in a much shorter space. 

The novel has its very serious defects, and few of them are 
such defects as the greater masters do not more carefully avoid. 
The reader feels, first of all, on his introduction through page 
after page to new characters, brought in not merely to create 
illusion, as in Defoe and Swift, but dead in earnest and with the 
purpose of making the reader sympathize with them, that it 
would require a more than mortal strength to work the whole up 
into any kind of unity. Count Tolstoi has not been able to do so. 
The relations between the Rostows and Pierre and the Bolkon- 
skys are very full and complete, and arrive at a goal at some rest- 
ing-place; but how many other spirits in the book are left just 
where the count has conjured them up! There are more persons 
there than the reader ever keeps in mind well and more than the 
author ever develops well. Highly interesting characters disap- 
pear almost entirely after an elaborate introduction, or subside 
into an insignificant réle; and, as with the Rostows, one is at 
times almost stifled with that niaiserie, that nonsense, those tedi- 
ous descriptions of family life, of beds and chambers, and of insig- 
nificant family attitudes and vicissitudes, for which the English 
and the German novel is so notorious. Balzac and the majority of 
good French novelists can descend to such minutizw without this 
niaiserie, and Turgénieff can do it also, but Tolstoi is not able 
to do so. Turgénieff, often for satirical purposes and often for 
some more obscure reason, will go out of his way to bring in very 
minutely some Mattheus Ilitsch or some Eudoxia Kukschin, char- 
acters which have no immediate bearing on the development of 
his plot, or will give with agonizing exactness the slightest details 
in connection with his personages; but he has this advantage 
over Tolstoi, however, that in the end he generally works these 
details up into a certain unity of effect at least. 

Count Tolstoi loses himself in these endless details, spends 
page after page on them, and quite frequently, without any pre- 
vious warning, announces some sudden revolution in one of his 
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characters, which he ought to have been preparing us for,—a 
revolution which, under the circumstances, surprises more than it 
moves us. Such, for instance, is the Princess Héléne’s unfaith- 
fulness to Pierre, and notably so Natacha’s desertion of the 
Prince André. One could but wish that some of the numerous 
pages expended on battle scenes and in general niaiserie should 
have been devoted to making the latter incident appear more 
rational and consistent. It is, from an ordinary point of view, 
quite improbable, indeed quite impossible, that such an elevated 
character as Natacha, a moment before heart-broken at the ab- 
sence of Prince André, should on the very eve of his arrival have 
attempted to elope with a handsome adventurer whom she had 
known only for a few hours. The author should at least have 
made their acquaintance a longer one. Anatole should have met 
her soon after the departure of Prince André. The time de- 
voted to the hunt, to /e petit onele, to Danilo and Ouvarho, and 
to Ilaguine and his dog Ezra, might have been given to Natacha 
and to Anatole; and then, with Count Tolstoi’s genius, this de- 
sertion of Prince André by a character who before and after this 
seems so true and good might have been made to appear neces- 
sary, inevitable, and even heroic. It would not then certainly 
have the effect either of almost shattering one’s faith in Natacha 
or of creating a feeling of indignation with the author for thus 
trifling with the most beautiful and original character in his book. 

It is the fault of War and Peace that it has at few of its criti- 
cal points that patient, thorough development of character which 
would be necessary to give the whole the air of highest reality. 
We have so frequently the struggle after a grand material exter- 
nal effect, and one becomes heartily tired of this bringing of so 
much upon the stage. Tolstoi, after the advice of the material, 
practical director in Faust uses das gross’ und kleine Himmels- 
licht (the great and small luminary), spends the stars, and is 
not lacking in Wasser, Feuer, Felsenwdnden, Thier, und Voigeln 
(water, fire, cliffs, beast, and bird). But with what difficulty 
does the finer psychological part move along under this rude 
tumult, under this weight of perils and adventures! As we have 
noticed, how many broken threads are never taken up again! 
And just at that moment when one begins really to sympathize 
with a character, and wishes to live with it, with the mournful 
feeling of a soldier who leaves for the wars, he is called away for 
a hundred pages of military adventure, of tedious satire against 
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imbecile Russian officials, and of violent discussion, 2 Ja Victor 
Hugo, of all the circumstances of a battle. Tolstoi’s great coun- 
tryman and friend, Turgénieff, does not need so much stage deco- 
ration to produce an effect. On a few provincial boards and 
through actors without buskin or mask, he exhibits far more of 
the inner mystery of life and gives us really more moving inci- 
dents than Tolstoi does with all this vast expenditure of Wasser, 
Feuer, und Felsenwinden. And, as far as the incidents of war 
are concerned, is there a single one in this enormous book which, 
for true dramatic effect, will compare with the execution of an 
old Jewish spy in Turgénieff's little story of The Factor? Let 
one, also, as a further illustration of this, compare the duel be- 
tween Pierre and Dologhof and the duel between Paul Petro- 
witsch and Turgénieff’s hero, Basaroff. 

Turgénieff nowhere chooses such vast geographical and mili- 
tary situations as Tolstoi; but he devotes himself to each one of 
his characters with a passion of analysis, and with an unrelenting 
thoroughness, which makes the effect of his best scenes on us 
very much like those of Shakespeare and Goethe. 

The task, however, before the general reader will be chiefly to 
enjoy Tolstoi’s War and Peace; and, with a little light reading 
here and there, the book will yield him, undoubtedly, a very deep 
gratification. To certain interesting figures, such as Héléne 
and Boris, Tolstoi’s profound moral nature leads him to ascribe 
a too mechanical selfishness and littleness of disposition; but, in 
the Rostows, in Pierre, and in the Bolkonskys, the reader will 
meet with characters whose fortunes will move him very deeply. 
These, even down to their frailties, the count draws lovingly, and 
they become for us, from the first, warm, living personalities; and 
if, even here, the development of character is not so accurate as 
with Turgénieff, and the movement is often from without rather 
than from within, the general outline bears witness to an enor- 
mous original power. Natacha, although one has to exert him- 
self to sympathize with her sudden fascination by Anatole, is 
a great creation, and, in contrast with the demoniacal feature 
in the Princess Héléne and in Turgénieff’s beautiful women, 
comes nearer to the Gretchens and the Eugénie Grandets and the 
Dorotheas of fiction. Natacha remains to the end a truly fasci- 
nating figure, even when after marriage she has become stouter, 
and spends her time watching her husband, the big Pierre, like 
a cat, or roaming listlessly through the house, with her hair down 
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or in her robe de chambre chatting with Sonia or the Princess 
Marie about her children. 

Her husband, Pierre, has arrived at this joy only from the 
depths. His inner life is that of Count Tolstoi himself. From 
a neglected bastard, Pierre had suddenly become Count Begou- 
khof, the wealthiest nobleman in Russia. Pierre, however, was 
a philosopher. He had cared nothing for his wealth. It had 
only afforded him an opportunity to give himself up to gloomy 
reflections on his and our general human destiny. Here he is soon 
enveloped in that confusion and half-fanaticism so characteristic 
of the Muscovite mind. In the mean while, his wife, the beautiful 
Princess Héléne, to whom he is nothing more than a dull, aimless 
doctrinaire, proves unfaithful to him; he shoots her lover in a 
duel, and now, with each day more fierce and melancholy, divides 
his time between dissipation and his intellectual striving. First 
an atheist and then a philanthropist, his mind grows with each 
day cloudier, until by the entrance of the French into Moscow he 
has discovered that Napoleon is the great beast spoken of in 
Revelation, and in a peasant’s cap and gown is sulking about the 
streets, with the intention of assassinating him. But unable to 
effect this, and barely escaping with his life,—as he, with other 
supposed incendiaries, has been arrested on the charge of firing 
Moscow,— after the storm is over, he meets Natacha again. He 
had known and loved her as the affianced of Prince André. The 
unfortunate prince is now dead. Pierre is at liberty to declare 
his passion for Natacha. She is good and faithful, in spite of her 
episode with the wretched Kouraguine. She is able to love 
him; and, in this new love, Pierre finds that higher world which 
he has been seeking so long in vain. 


“The morning's laugh sets all the crags alight 
Above the baffled tempest.” 


Natacha and Pierre spend their time between Moscow and the 
country seat of the Rostow-Bolkonsky family, with the pious 
Princess Marie, who, after being bullied through a good part of 
her life by her intolerable old father, the Prince Bolkonsky, has 
now married Natacha’s brother, the young Count Rostow, and 
asks herself how it is possible for one to be so happy. Nicolas, 
her husband, after a brilliant career as a soldier, has become, 
from a delicate, amiable boy, who went into ecstasy on his first 
sight of the czar, a stout Russian householder of the old school, 
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who manages his affairs in an energetic way, and occasionally 
breaks his cameo ring in beating some trespassing serf over the 
head. The two families live at great peace with one another ; 
and the count makes us feel that they have arrived at one of the 
highest ends of existence, and for the moment we share their joy. 
The presence of Sonia in this group reminds us, however, that 
we are still in the world. Sonia is a relative of the Rostows, 
and has grown up with Nicolas and Natacha. Nicolas has been 
her idol from her first years; and she was once betrothed to him, 
but was forced to release him by her benefactress, the Countess 
Rostow, so that he may marry the wealthy Princess Bolkonsky. 
Nicolas accepts the sacrifice very coolly, and marries the Princess 
Marie, who is older than he is, and, according to her father’s 
opinion, as dull and ugly as she is good and well-meaning. 
Sonia, who is also one of Tolstoi’s greater creations, considers 
herself under endless obligations to the Rostows, whose bread she 
has eaten all her life, forgives them, and resumes her life as a 
species of nurse and friend in the new Countess Rostow’s family. 
“She cared for the countess, the Princess Marie, fondled the 
children, and was ready for any imaginable services, all of which 
they accepted us a matter of fact.” She seems resigned to her 
lot as a fleur stérile, and Natacha on one occasion remarks 
naively to the Princess Marie that she does not think that Sonia 
feels this as sensibly as either of them would have done. And, 
indeed, her feelings had by this time undergone a hardening 
process. She seemed not to be aware of how painful her 
position was. “Any one would have concluded that she was 
attached to the family as a whole rather than to the individuals 
in it, and that she clung to the fireside just as a house cat” would 
have done. Balzac could, with such a figure as Sonia, very easily 
destroy all the pleasure one would otherwise feel at the happiness 
of Pierre and Natacha, and, with her fate brought only a little 
more into the foreground here, it would have the same effect; 
but, as it stands, it makes a pleasing contrast for the general high 
and happy tone of these last chapters, and the count here shows 
himself again the great master in that, after bringing his story 
so directly through the evil of the world, and nowhere making 
things better than they are, he yet dares at the end, in the face 

of all its misery, to touch these chords of supreme joy. 
L. J. H. 
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The Appeal to Life. By Theodore T. Munger.. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It is a pleasure to receive a new volume of discourses from Rev. Dr. 
Munger, who though, of course, a friend of the rather halting “ Progress. 
ive Orthodoxy " of the day, has himself a much more resolute and manly 
tone, and holds a distinctly more tenable position than the Andover pro- 
fessors. The ten sermons proper of this volume are devoted to the task 
of applying the inductive method to religion, presenting truths of the 
soul “in the light of daily life and the real processes of human society,” 
in order that “the identity of the Faith with the action of man’s nature 
in the natural relations of life” may be fully exhibited. Dr. Munger 
seems to us to make a long stride toward this most desirable end. We 
are obliged to give to his favorite doctrine of the Incarnation a wider 
and deeper rendering even than he claims for it, and to make it a uni- 
versal process in humanity; but, with such qualifications, we receive his 
words with gladness as messages of the more generous and vital faith 
rapidly gaining ground to-day. To the sermons which treat of the Wit- 
ness from Experience, Truth through and by Life, and kindred themes, 
are added four papers which have had, some of them, a wide circulation 
in the Century magazine, and which deserve republication in this form. 
The article on Evolution and the Faith is one of the best religious inter- 
pretations of Evolution which have been lately published; and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that not until Evolution is interpreted in terms 
of religion, and under a true religious feeling, can it become accepted 
doctrine in the Churches. Dr. Munger states the case well: “When 
evolution is regarded, not as a self-working engine, an inexorable and 
unsupervised system, a mysterious section of creation assumed to be the 
whole, but rather as a process whose laws are the methods of God's 
action and whose force is the steady play of the Eternal will through- 
out matter, there need be no fear lest man and religion be swallowed 
up in matter and brute life. In other words, man is not correlated to 
the process of creation, but to the Creator.” The summary, at the end 
of this paper, of the lines on which the study of the evolution of con- 
scious man should be pursued, is excellent, and, if heeded, would be a 
most useful corrective of the too common application of the methods of 
natural history to human history. An allied article on Man as the Final 
Form in Creation, one on Immortality and Modern Thought, and an- 
other on Music as a Revelation close this instructive and inspiring 
volume, which shows how little difference of spirit there need be be- 
tween the two branches of the Congregationalist Church of America. 
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The Foundations of Ethics. By John Edward Maude, M.A. Henry Holt & Co. 


Prof. William James, of Harvard, in his preface to this posthumously 
published work of the late pastor of the Unitarian church in Exeter, 
N.H., says that “ Maude’s mind was as eminent for clearness in making 
distinctions as it was for logical consistency in the use of them when 
made.” He emphasizes “the sudden note of clearness which Maude’s 
discriminations bring” from the outset, and “ which lasts to the end of 
the book.” This praise is fully borne out by the twelve keen and able 
chapters which follow. Mr. Maude’s definition of the science of ethics 
is such as to justify his closing statement that such a science is impossi- 
ble; for “the science of ethics is the science of character in free beings, 
or the science which studies the responsibility of fre» beings for their 
act’ns, with a view to determining for what and how far those beings 
are worthy of praise or blame, reward or punishment, for what they do 
or for what they fail to do.” This position, of course, transfers the 
whole judgment of a man’s moral standing from his acts and their con- 
sequences to his motives and the inward drama of his conflicting im- 
pulses and resolutions. The extent of his virtue is the amount of his 
effort to do good, while vice is simply the inactivity of the will. In 
strict consistency, Mr. Maude rejects good and evil, right and wrong, 
and morality, as material for the science of ethics. Ethics is the science 
of virtue; and virtue is the strength of voluntary effort exerted toward 
these three ends, which are in fact one and the same,— one’s own inter- 
est, the benefit of others, and conformity to the law of right. The 
motto of the perfect man would be: “Serve others for the purpose of 
serving yourself: serve yourself for the purpose of serv’ng others.” 
This axiom, of course, is only true, as a whole, the author carefully 
reminds us. It is a legitimate deduction from all the previous reasoning 
that “virtue is a mark of imperfection”; for the perfect man would not 
need to make an effort to do right: it would be his second nature. 

We sincerely rejoice that this trenchant essay has seen the light. It 
deserves a place in every library where moral philosophy is represented. 
But its principal service, to our mind, will be its complete reductio ad 
absurdum of the limitation of ethics which Mr. Maude advocated. To 
reduce all properly ethical discussion to the question of merit, looking 
only to the mind of the agent, and thus to deny that ethics has aught to 
do with the excellence of the act itself, is not a fit proceeding. Physics 
is the science of material bodies, as the instructed few know them to be 
and to act: it is not a collection of the miscellaneous opinions in the 
minds of everybody in general. So ethics is the science of human con- 
duct, as the thoughtful few of earth have reasoned out its laws, not a 
varied collection of the inward efforts the majority of men make to 
obey these discovered laws. The question of merit remains, under any 
definition of ethics — the question of the effort made to obey the known 
law. But to exalt this subjective effort as the sole topic of proper ethics 
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is altogether too narrow a view of it. The inward effort is a fit subject 
for personal biography: its appraisal must always remain imperfect. 
But the ethical laws remain, whether fulfilled perfectly in our actual 
conduct or neglected in any degree; and they are the exact subject of 
one of the sciences of man. 


China: Investigations in the “ Middle Kingdom.’’ By James Harrison Wilson, 
Brevet Major-General of the United States Army. New York: Appleton & Co. 1887. 

But one other English book, S. W. Williams’s Middle Kingdom, treats 
China so thoroughly as this latest work; and that does not take up its 
future with such fulness and freshness of knowledge, such rich experi- 
ence, and such practical suggestions for mechanical enterprise. Chinese 
progress is the burden of Gen. Wilson’s story. The result of his long 
journeys, sometimes at the request of Chinese officials, sometimes in 
behalf of American capitalists, is that the Chinese finances are so 
wretchedly managed that the government has no funds for railroad 
building; nor dare they borrow the requisite millions, for fear of being 
hag-ridden by foreign usurers, as Egypt now is; nor will their very 
conservative people sanction the execution of such work by labor from 
abroad; nor are they reconciled to the idea of throwing the country 
freely open to foreign immigration, while Russia is pressing upon 
them from the north, France from the south, England from the ocean 
and the west. 

Two leading officials, Li-Hung-Chang and .Tso-Tsung-Tseng, admit 
that progress is their only hope of salvation. But the emperor is a 
mere boy, controlled by the empress dowager; the people are antiquated, 
superstitious, and afraid of change. With the exception of the navy, 
decay prevails everywhere. Even the Grand Canal is almost ruined, 
their paralyzing reverence for ancestors scarcely yielding at all to the 
dawning hope of a better day in the future. 

Mr. Burlingame’s death in 1870 darkened their prospects; and the 
hundred youths, whom it was part of his plan to educate in America for 
government office in China, have been suffered to sink into obscurity. 
Still, as Gen. Wilson shows, our government can exercise a vast influ- 
ence over this weakest of nations, because it is more willing to be coun- 
selled by us than by any less disinterested nation, because it has already 
been aided by Americans in building up a navy and putting down a 
rebellion, and because we are known to be leaders in the advance move- 
ment of modern times. 

Two ingenious suggestions are made,— one that will not be listened 
to, and the other that cannot help being approved by every reflecting 
student of national development. The American government ought to 
be represented in this pomp-loving country by such an establishment as 
would excite the admiration, at least win the respect, of this ceremonial 
people. Better still, graduates of our technological schools could be 
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employed in giving such lectures in some of the principal Chinese cities 
as would open these dull eyes to the wonderful discoveries and inven- 
tions of the outside world. 

The fact that English gold has succeeded in making race-courses 
through Chinese cemeteries shows that railways could be run through 
consecrated ground whenever the government determines it to be 
necessary. 


The Problem of Evil. An Introduction to the Practical Sciences. By Daniel 
Greenleaf Thompson. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Into the problem of the origin of evil, Mr. Thompson, whose able 
System of Psychology we noticed not long since, does not enter. Evil is 
pain; and, “in order to explain the ultimate origin of pain, we should 
be obliged to explain the ultimate origin of mind and life This science 
has never been able to accomplish.” Under the head of “The Great 
Theological Superstition,” the author examines the orthodox doctrine of 
total depravity. He recognizes much the same element of truth in it as 
do most liberal theologians; but Mr. Thompson is himself so little of 
a theologian, and so bent upon making all sin asin against man, that 
he interprets the first and great commandment as being only a corollary 
from the second. “The only way we can love God with all the heart, 
soul, and mind is to love our neighbor as ourself.” This is hardly to 
be defended as the complete thought of Jesus. 

Practically, the solution of the problem of evil is to minimize and 
eliminate evil as much as possible. Mr. Thompson’s two rules for 
attaining this end are: “First, aim at the minimum of extrinsic re- 
straint and the maximum of liberty for the individual; second, aim at 
the most complete and universal development of the altruistic charac- 
ter.” To expounding and defending these two precepts the bulk of Mr. 
Thompson’s work is devoted. Having rejected theology, he vindicates 
individualism against “the institutional fetish ” (the undue authority of 
family, State, and Church) and “the socialistic fallacy,” finds the root 
of moral evil in egoism, and preaches in his closing pages the familiar 
doctrine that sin is selfishness. We do not, for ourselves, find that Mr. 
Thompson’s preaching, clothed in the phrases of the day, is likely to 
be more effective upon the general conscience than Paul’s highly poet- 
ical, highly theological, but at the same time supremely practical hand- 
ling of the same perennial disease of humanity. But, undoubtedly, 
to a large class of minds to-day, the old homily gains in interest and 
effect from the new set of terms and the unfamiliar logical apparatus 
which accompany it here. Mr. Thompson’s moral spirit is high and 
earnest; and we can only wish him success in his warfare upon the 
old Adam of selfishness, while his individualism seems to us quite inad- 
equate to any lasting victory. 
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The Philosophy of Wealth. By John B. Clark, A.M. Ginn & Co. 


Prof. Clark, of Smith College, in this modest volume endeavors to formu- 
late anew the leading principles of economics, with no intention of making 
another text-book for the class-room. The conception of wealth makes it 
the “ weal” of society. More closely defined, it “ consists in the relative- 
weal-constituting elements in man’s material environment. It is objec- 
tive to the user, material, useful, and appropriable.” In one direction, the 
orthodox school of political economy excludes such an element of well- 
being as music from the area of wealth, because of its lack of durability ; 
but durability, says Prof. Clark, is no proper element of the conception 
of wealth. In another direction, the same school classes as wealth “the 
acquired skill and the technical knowledge of the laborer.” But personal 
attainments like these “are not a possession: that implies externality to 
the possessor. They are what he is, not what he has.” 

Prof. Clark’s independence and originality of view will be appreciated 
from the manner in which he thus starts out. He goes on to consider 
labor, the subjective element in service, of which wealth is the objective 
element ; to show that the basis of economic law must be sought in the 
total nature of man as a social being, the members of society paying and 
receiving service. Value is measure of utility, and utilities are the sub- 
jects of exchange and distribution. Our present state is one which the 
theory of competition does not adequately represent. If there were full 
and free competition, the condition of civilized man would be better 
than it is. But combination in some important directions has superseded 
competition. Of this fact the prevalent political economy takes too little 
heed. It signifies the advance of the world toward a co-operative ré- 
gime, to stating the principles of which our economics should be read- 
justed. The highest forms of rational wealth, the products of art, ele- 
mentary and, to some extent, higher education, and the aid of public 
libraries are now disbursed non-competitively. 

The application of the co-operative principle to the labor question 
makes it improbable that the present wage system, pure and simple, will 
long continue. As long as it continues, its evils will be mitigated by 
arbitration ; but arbitration has this fundamental defect,— that “it con- 
centrates the attention of employers and of workmen on the terms of the 
division of their joint product.” Co-operation, on the contrary, “con- 
centrates the thought and energy of all on production, the process in 
which the interests of different classes are identical.” The partial co- 
operation known as profit sharing has many advantages over the wages- 
system tempered by arbitration. It is more feasible at present than full 
co operation, but the latter must play an increasing part in our industrial 
future. 

Considering in his final chapter the economic function of the Church, 
Prof. Clark finds that “the revenue system of the American Protestant 
Church is the peculiar product of a mercantile age. It is not too much 
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to say that this organization has, in comparative unconsciousness, devel- 
oped the most unworthy form of mercantilism which the old economic ré 
gime has brought into existence.” The caste-making tendency is apparent 
in the pew-system : a more democratic principle must be adopted by the 
Church, if it would retain its moral leadership. These are “the wounds 
of a friend” which the Church receives at the hand of Prof. Clark, for 
a profound moral and spiritual feeling pervades this work. It is a 
most convincing proof of the need of a revision of the accepted economic 
theory that such instructed minds as Prof. Clark’s rise up against it in 
the name of humanity, criticising with equal severity the infallibility 
of political economists and the infidelity of the Churches to their Chris- 
tian principle. We should need some further consideration before we 
could fully accept the author's revision of several of the chief terms 
of economics ; but, to most of his practical conclusions, we can give a 
hearty adherence. There are few works on any phase of the great social 
problem of to-day whith have issued from a finer spirit and a more 
careful pondering of fundamental ideas, and which deserve a warmer 
reception from the friends of the higher life, than this book of Prof. 
Clark's. 


Nineteenth Century Sense: The Paradox of Spiritualism. By John Darby. J.B. 
Lippincott Co. : 
The Hidden Way across the Threshold. By J.C. Street. Lee & Shepard. 

These two books are an outcome of the morbid taste for theosophy, now, 
unhappily, too prevalent, The Philadelphia physician who takes the 
name of John Darby is much the abler of the two authors; but his style 
is detestable.— a combination of the trance dialect and Walt Whitman, 
when Mr. Darby is at his finest. He first recounts various experiences 
of a spiritistic kind, which he found to be due to legerdemain. Rejecting 
Spiritism, then, as insufficient, he turns to the Rosicrucian way; but we 
trust that the readers will be few who venture with him upon this high 
road to nonsense. 

One cannot say that Mr. J. C. Street, who writes himself down 
A. B. N., Fellow of the order S. 8S. S. and of the brotherhood Z. Z. R. R. 
Z. Z., has lived and labored wholly in vain; for in the printing of his 
absurd and ponderous book he has given work to many honest men. 
The introduction tells us that he has “the promise and full assurance 
from the angel world that a few men and women and whole legions of 
angels will appreciate the effort” he here makes. The present reviewer 
humbly feels that he is as little to be counted among this chosen few as 
he is among the angels with whom Mr. Street is on such pleasant terms 
of intimacy. Certainly, the leisure of another life is needful to any one 
who would read this curious farrago of reason and unreason, the latter 
being much the stronger element. 
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American Statesmen: Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1.25. 

Prof. Tyler's name is a warrant for clear and vivacious narrative, skill 
in the handling of the large variety of topics, and an occasional touch 
of humor (as in the introductory pages), which is so grateful a relief to 
the reader. We have found two passages especially interesting,— the 
capitally told story of Henry’s opposition to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, in the Virginia Convention of June, 1788; and the very striking 
account of the last display of his extraordinary eloquence, when, broken 
in health, he yielded to Washington's urgency, went once more into the 
political campaign, and by an almost dying effort rallied the better sense 
of Virginia against the anarchism threatened in 1799. An index of 
unusual fulness completes this very interesting volume. 


Life Notes ; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook. By William Hague, D.D. Lee & Shepard. 


Much of this volume of reminiscences by one of the eminent Baptist 
divines of the last generation has but little interest except for his 
personal friends. The style of the whole book is a curious illustration 
of the way in which art may supplant nature. If anywhere a free and 
colloquial expression is natural and justifiable, it is surely in a volume 
of personal recollections like these; but Dr. Hague has written of things 
and men that he has seen in the roundabout and impersonal style that 
probably marked his own preaching for fifty years, as it certainly did 
mark much of the sermonizing of his day. The volume does not belong 
among autobiographies of the first or even of the second rank; but the 
reader confesses in the writer a kind and catholic spirit, and the temper 
of a true Christian. The most interesting chapter is that on the Era 
of Mysticism and Emerson. With several of the leading Unitarian 
ministers of the cities where he was settled Dr. Hague had pleasant 
relations, and of Dr. Clarke in particular he speaks with great regard. 
He preached in the Melodeon Sunday afternoons for a season when 
Theodore Parker was discoursing of religion in the morning, but this 
physical nearness was the only one between them. 


Love and Theology. A Novel. By Celia Parker Woolley. Ticknor & Co. 


Love is connected with Theology in Mrs. Woolley’s thoughtful and 
attractive story in this way. Arthur Forbes and Rachel Armstrong, 
“both moral enthusiasts, with that vein of fervent religious faith which 
marks the devotee,” have been engaged for years while he is going 
through college and the divinity school. He grows away from the 
Calvinistic faith in which they both were reared; but she, the deacon’s 
daughter, is made of too stern stuff to consent to marry him, the apos- 
tate. This is the tragic element in the tale; while a counterpart of a 
very pleasant nature is furnished by the loves of Rev. Chase Howard, 
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the rector of St. Andrew’s, and Miss Virginia Fairfax, who thinks her- 
self an “emancipated” woman, but who is, in fact, pure womanly. His 
Broad Church doctrine and her liberality find no difficulty in harmoniz- 
irg. One of the best drawn characters is Judge Hunt, the free thinker, 
who is the chief supporter of the liberal church to which Arthur Forbes 
ministers in a Western town. He has brought his children up with no 
prejudice for or against any religion or any sect, and is especially 
gratified that one of nis sons is an earnest Baptist, “it served so well to 
illustrate his peculiar system.” Mrs. Woolley has preferred not to con- 
vert her heroine to rationalism through her affection for the heretic 
whom she loves too deeply not to marry him at last. In this respect, 
she has departed, we incline to think, from the usual close of these 
tragedies of thought in real life. But Rachel Armstrong is that unusual 
being in this age, a Calvinistic idealist; and the strength of Mrs. Wool- 
ley’s portraiture would be lost, were she of common fibre only. Love 
and Theology will naturally be of most interest to those liberally inclined 
in religion, but no one need fear to find even the strictest theology here 
treated with scorn or ridicule. Mrs. Woolley does not belong among 
the flippant; and her novel will tend to make its readers more tolerant of 
all beliefs sincerely held, and more true to the simple and sustaining 
faith to which Rachel Armstrong at last came, and which finds moving 
expression on the final page of this novel. 


The Gates Between. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Miss Phelps seems likely to exhaust the changes on The Gates and the 
prepositions of our language, if she lives long enough. The Gates Ajar 
did a good work in liberalizing many persons’ irrational ideas of heaven ; 
but when, besides this, we are conducted Beyond the Gates, and are now 
confronted with the Gates Between, we feel moved to protest. This story 
is told by Dr. Esmerald Thorne, who, late in life, comes upon the per- 
fect woman of his dreams. They are married, and only after three years 
of bliss does a little tiff occur. He drives off with an excited horse, 
which runs away with him, and is killed, but does not know it. Only 
after several disagreeable experiences, as he goes about his duties, does 
he realize that he is now a spirit, and can make himself known only 
to the instinct of the dog world. He is prevented by spiritual law from 
returning to his home; but his little boy joins him in the spirit-world, 
and after a time his wife, too, dies. We confess to a feeling that Miss 
Phelps, and the rest of us, would be better employed if we contented our- 
selves with “one world at a time.” If we are to be over-inquisitive 
in these matters, Mrs. Oliphant is a more wholesome guide. Miss 
Phelps, with all her vagueness, is clumsy in the handling of spirits 
beside Mrs. Oliphant; and her feeling about things of this world is too 
often morbid. 
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Aphorisms of the Three Threes. By E. O. Towne.— These aphorisms, 
to the number of one hundred and eighty-one, are condensed from the 
after-dinner conversations of a club of nine gentlemen of Chicago. They 
do credit to the observation and insight of the authors, while they play 
upon the old foibles of human nature. The following is a good speci- 
men: “The most untiring and ceaseless talkers in the world are the 
men who make a long story short; the minister who says a few words by 
way of conclusion; the lawyer who tries to be as brief as possible; and the 
woman who has just a minute to stay.” (Chas. H. Kerr & Co.) 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society offer for the ensuing year’s 
course of instruction a novelty in the shape of Lessons on Hymns, of 
which the first quarte~!y part lies before us. It contains lessons on ten 
hymns (the words bing printed on cards in a packet by themselves) 
by Bowring, Keble, Voddridge, Watts, Cooper, George Heath, J. Taylor, 
Dr. Holmes, and S. Longfellow. Illustrative Scriptures and readings 
from other sources are indicated in each lesson, while a biography a page 
long of the author of the hymn forms the staple of instruction. The 
idea strikes us as an excellent one for varying the roujine of Sunday- 
school work, and it is well carried out. 


Greater America. Hits and Hints. By a Foreign Resident.— The For- 
eign Resident who supplies these good-natured hits at American weak- 
nesses, and thoughtful hints for the improvement of our social frame, is 
a moderate follower of Mr. Henry George. He would, however, com- 
pensate land-owners for the nationalization of their property. But in 
this direction, as in others, the remedy will appear to most people to be 
worse than the disease. Greater America is well worth reading. (A. 
Lovell & Co.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. Part I, 
History. Vol. II. From Schleiermacher to the Present Day. By Otto 
Pfleiderer. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Agnostic Problems. Being an Examination of Some Questions of 
the Deepest Interest, as viewed from the Agnostic Stand-point. By 
Richard Bithell, Ph.D. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Chrysostom: A Study in the History of Biblical Interpretation. By 
F. H. Chase. (Deighton & Bell.) 

A commentary on the writings of the New Testament, in four vol- 
umes, is being prepared by Profs. H. J. Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, O. 
Pfieiderer, D. Vélter, and others. 

The sixth volume of that standard annual review of theological litera- 
ture, the Theologischer Jahresbericht, edited by Prof. Lipsius, appeared 
last July. It covers the productions of the year 1886. The editor has 
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had the co-operation of fourteen leading German theologians of the 
more liberal schools, including Holtzmann, Nippold, Furrer, and Sieg- 
fried. The review of current theology is intended to be expository 
rather than critical; but, occasionally, the pages are enlivened with 
brief, emphatic judgments upon the works noticed. Prof. Siegfried, 
for instance, is moved by M. Renan’s criticism of the limited horizon 
of German scholars to rejoin that M. Renan should remember that he 
owes to these scholars the best part of what he knows! “The devel- 
opment of Hebrew literature is depicted” by M. Renan “ with that 
ingenious fancy which so easily allows truth to be endangered for the 
sake of effect, as, for example, in the theory of the pessimistic Jehovist, 
and the assertion that Hezekiah made the religion of Israel the religion 
of mankind.” Dr. W. F. Warren’s book on Paradise Found is of 
interest, says Prof. Siegfried, “because of the completeness with which 
the hypotheses concerning its situation are set forth. He himself 
locates Paradise at the North Pole. This hypothesis certainly has 
the charm of novelty.” Dr. Warren's Biblical argument “deserves no 
refutation. His natural science we leave to the students of nature. A 
high degree of perversity is needed to waste one’s time on such matter.” 
E. Pfleiderer’s work on the Philosophy of Heraklitus of Ephesus is 
mentioned because of the appendix, which shows the influence of his 
ideas upon Ecclesiastes and the Wisdom of Solomon. “ This exposition 
seems to us in a high degree worthy of attention and rich in fine obser- 
vations.” Stade’s History of Israel, the first volume of which is now 
completed, receives great praise. Of Mr. T.O. Paine’s costly folio on 
Solomon’s temple, the reviewer says, “That Mr. Paine has exerted 
himself for thirty-three years to reconstruct the temple of Solomon may 
well move the reader almost to tears, when he sees that the author’s 
whole theory is built upon the corrupt passage Ezekiel xli., 7, and that 
consequently all the labor here spent is in vain.” 

“The authenticity of the Fourth Gospel,” says Prof. Holtzmann, in 
his section of the Jahresbericht, “is defended by Freeman Clarke, ganz 
unkritisch, in the well-known manner.” Prof. Nippold, speaking of 
Unitarianism, pays this Review the compliment of saying that here 
“the religious and intellectual life of the Unitarians who have advanced 
in the path marked out by Channing and Parker may be most clearly 
understood. Of the independent articles, many deserve a more perma- 
nent form than that of a periodical. Of especial interest is the attitude 
of the Unitarian Review towards the Progressive Orthodoxy of the 
Andover School. (Compare the article by Gilman in the May number.) 
The stand-point of the Unitarian Review of course assures us that a 
contradictio in adjecto is found therein. The polemics is remarkably like 
that of the reform theology of Switzerland against the compromisers 
there.” “The new Year Book affords special aid in making a closer 
acquaintance with the full, practical church life of this communion, 
particularly its numerous charities.” 
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Prof. Lipsius devotes a couple of pages to a brief exposition of Rev. 
M. J. Savage’s views: “The reviewer has yet received the impression 
that the teleological theory of the world, the unison of which with the 
causal theory of modern science the author warmly defends, has not 
been emphasized with the energy which the facts of moral and religious 
experience demand, and that, especially, the specific religious truths 
of Christianity, the personal communion of men with God and the rec- 
onciliation revealed in Christ, have not been sufficiently honored in their 
own content. This goes along with a certain pantheistic tendency.” 
Dr. Abbot’s Scientific Theism receives full mention: “It is clear that 
God is conceived by the author as the conscious World-Soul, and that 
consequently the ethical aspect of the God-idea retreats behind the in- 
tellectual. With a deeper understanding of the substance of the relig- 
ious relation, and free from pantheistic leanings, Mr. Armstrong’s very 
noteworthy handbook of Theism seeks to win a scientific foundation for 
the Christian belief in God.” The theological articles of Messrs. Batch- 
elor, Calthrop, and May in this Review for 1886, are summarized, with an 
evident disinclination to accept the doctrine of Rev. Mr. Calthrop. 


History and Biography. 


Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race. By E. W. Blyden, LL.D. 
(Dr. Blyden is a negro, and the late Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Liberia at the Court of St. James.) 

Manchester. By George Saintsbury. (Longmans. Prepared for Mr. 
Freeman’s Historic Towns Series, but issued independently.) 

Life of Thomas Carlyle. By Richard Garnett. (W. Scott.) 

History of Painting. From the German of Woltmann and Woer- 
mann. Vol. II. The Painting of the Renaissance. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Peel and O'Connell. By G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. (A review of the 
Trish policy of Parliament from the Act of Union to the death of Sir 
Robert Peel.) 

The Campaign of Sedan and the Downfall of the Second Empire. By 
George Hooper. 

Miscellaneous. 


The Elements of Canon Law By O. J. Reichel. (Bosworth.) 

The Cid Ballads. Translated by J. Y. Gibson. 

The Poems of Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by F. Townsend. 
(Putnams.) 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Part XXII. (and last). By Sir 
George Grove. (Macmillan.) 

Women’s Voices: An Anthology of the Most Characteristic Poems 
by English, Scotch, and Irish Women. Edited by Mrs. William Sharp. 
(W. Scott.) 
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Dante’s Divina Commedia, its Scope and Value. From the German of 
Dr. Hettinger. Edited by S. B. Burden, of the Oratory. (“A very 
useful and readable compendium of Dante’s opinions, illustrated by very 
ample quotations on the most important moral, spiritual, philosophical, 
and political problems touched upon in his great work.’’) 

Prof. W. W. Skeat has just finished his edition of the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospel of Matthew in parallel texts, like his editions of the other three 
Gospels. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s Fashionable Philosophy contains “a divert- 
ing parody of the Esoteric Buddhist tomfoolery,” called “The Sisters of 
Tibet.” 

NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Amiel. By Matthew Arnold. (Mr. Arnold cannot agree with those who, like 
M. Scherer and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, rank Amiel above the author of ‘‘ Obermann.” 
In Senancour’s writings, he finds the “magic of style” he misses in all Amiel’s 
eloquence. The philosophical speculations of the Journal Intime have for Mr. 
Arnold no positive value, but are altogether futile. Amiel was paralyzed by livin: 
in these metaphysical ideas, these war aspirations and indeterminate desires, an 
by trying to confound his personal life in the general life. His true vocation was 
that of the critic. His literary criticism is almost invariably masterly, and so with 
his more general criticism of society, national life and character, and religion. Mr. 
Arnold’s dislike of metaphysics is notorious, and will account for a part of his un- 
favorable judgment on Amiel, whose mind was indeed injured by dwelling too much 
upon the infinite; but his poor health was also responsible in some degree for the 
“paralysis.” Macmilian’s e377! 

The Capacity of Women. By Edith Simcox. (Nineteenth 


Century.) 
The First Century of the Constitution. By Alexander Johnston. The Origin of 
Life. By H. W. Conn. (New Princeton Review.) 
The Gist of the Labor Question. By John Bascom. Profit-sharing. By Nicholas 
P. Gilman. (The Forum.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Love and Theology. A Novel. By Celia Parker Woolley. Price $1.50. 


From Lee & § rd, Boston. 
The Hidden Way across the Threshold. J.C. Street. Price $3.50. 
Life Notes; or, Fifty Years’ Outlook. By William Hague, D.D. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation. By M. Creighton, 
M.A. Vols. IIL. and IV. ce $7.50. 
Our Hundred Days in Europe. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Price $1.50. 
Jack, the Fisherman. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Price 50 cts. 
The Gates Between. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Price $1.25. 
American Statesmen: Life of Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. Price $1.25. 


From A. Lovell & Co., New York. 
Greater America. Hits and Hints by a Foreign Resident. Price 50 cts. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Bodyke. A Chapter in the History of Irish Landlordism. By Henry Norman. 


Price 75 cts. 
From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 
Wind Flowers. By J. Luella Dowd Smith. Price $1.00. 


From the Michigan State Board oe A ure. 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 


From Triibner & Co., London. 
A Constructive Summary of the Hypothesis arrived at in “Present Religion.” 
By Sara 8. Hennell. 
Williams & Ne 


orgate, London. 
Jesus, Bar Rabba, or Jesus Bar Abba? By Henry Pratt, M.D., author of “New 
Aspects of Life and Religion.” 


From Georg Reichardt, Let lo 
Theol her Jahresbericht, oe von R. A. Lipsius. Sechster Band, 
enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1886, ice 10 marks. 





